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The two infancy-narratives in the Gospels of Matthew and 
of Luke are, for our modern minds, rather fragmentary. For 
lack of direct information it is now seemingly impossible for 
us to fill up any of the gaps, whereas for the early Christian 
readers much was readily supplied from their common experi- 
ence. The Gospels, unfortunately, do not mention the many 
facts which were matters of course to the Palestinian of those 
days. The result was a history crowded with supernatural 
events, in fact consisting almost exclusively of such. If we 
want a somewhat complete history of the infancy of Our Lord, 
we must try to insert the natural events into the series of the 
supernatural. ‘These natural events will largely be found 
among such occurrences as an oriental writer would not have 
deemed necessary to mention, because they always took place 
in similar circumstances. Nobody can, therefore, reasonably 
object to applying to Mary and Joseph things that were com- 
monplace in their days, the communiter contingentia. We can 
gather them partly from Jewish sources, particularly from the 
laws of the Mishnic and Talmudic periods, as these laws reflect 
the regularly occurring events of life; or the gaps can be partly 
filled in from such human feelings as are common to all civilized 
nations including the Jewish nation such as it was at that time. 

There is ample reason to emphasize this rule of interpretation. 
First, because not a few scholars who apply it in other Biblical 
matters call its application to the infancy-narratives imagina- 
tion. Secondly, because psychological explanations have been 
overdone and consequently are considered, in many quarters, 
as utterly suspect. Yet they are freely used by every historian, 
and justly so; they must be taken account of, if ever human 
actions have to be recounted and explained. The third reason 
is found in what devotion has made of the infancy of Our 
Lord, and in particular of the life of Mary, His Mother, with 
whom we shall be concerned in this paper. From the second 
century on, a strong and rather untempered predilection for 
the supernatural has in many places tampered with the story 
of Mary’s life; persons who yield enthusiastically to such predi- 
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lection utterly dislike any sober research work; they incline to 
reject the results of research on the ground of alleged tradition, 
which in reality has no connection with the times of the 
apostles, and they often act with an altogether unwarranted 
air of competence in the matter. If they would only accept 
the results of exegesis as being what these results actually are: 
conclusions of a greater or lesser degree of certainty or proba- 
bility, their devotion would be none the worse for it. 

The aim of the following inquiry is to try to place the great 
incidents in Mary’s life, from the time when she was betrothed, 
to the birth of Our Lord, in their correct chronological setting. 


I. JEwisH MarriaceE Laws anp Customs. 


1. THe BETROTHAL OF THE ANCIENT Jews. It is a com- 
mon opinion among Catholic scholars that the betrothal in 
the days of Mary conferred on the betrothed the right of 
sexual intercourse. In this sense J]. Knabenbauer writes: 
“Quamvis itaque desponsatione facta iam iis praesto essent more 
antiquo iura matrimonii....’”” Similarly P. Dausch says: “Nach 
jaidischer Anschauung bestand zwischen Braut und wirklicher 
Frau in rechtlicher Beziehung kein Unterschied.”” Even a 
Jewish scholar, C. G. Montefiore, explains betrothed in Mt. 
1, 18 thus: “They were legally married according to Jewish 
law.” 

It is easily understood that this point is of no slight impor- 
tance. If they had full marriage rights, Mary as well as Joseph 
would have felt quite differently than they did, if they did not 
yet enjoy marriage rights. Could the conception of Jesus 
during their betrothal be looked upon as a harmless, regular 
occurrence? Or was it regarded as an act of immorality, or, 
at least, as bad conduct? If we can settle this point, all the 
subsequent events will be placed in their proper moral back- 
ground. The following gleanings from Jewish sources will, I 





lCommentarius in Ev. scdm Matthaeum® (Cursus Scripturae S.) I, Parisiis, 1922, p. 98. 
2Die drei aelteren Evangelien*, Bonn, 1932, p. 46. 
8T he Synoptic Gospels, II, London, 1927, p. 5. 
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think, make it clear, that the ancient Jews did not consider 
sexual intercourse of betrothed people a proper thing. 

Some general remarks about the rabbinical laws concerning 
betrothal will form a basis for further observations. Betrothal, 
as distinct from marriage, was called ’erusin or giddusin. The 
wooer was supposed to ask or rather to persuade the girl to 
consent to marry him,‘ whereby some formula expressing their 
intention to marry was to be said, as for instance: “Be my 
wife.”” Moreover, the wooer and the bride’s father settled 
between them the girl’s trousseau and her dowry, as well as a 
sum of money which the bridegroom had to pay (K*thubba). 
By these conventions a legal position was created which sur- 
passed the rights and obligations of our modern betrothal. 
Some time after the betrothal married life began when the 
marriage feast was celebrated. It was called the taking, namely 
of the bride into the bridegroom’s house (missu’in or ligquhin) .° 

The opinion that the betrothal conferred the fullness of 
marriage rights, seems to be based upon a principle laid down 
in the Mishna and in the Tosephta, and largely dwelt upon in 
the Talmuds: “A wife can be acquired in three ways... by 
money, by a document, and by intercourse.”” These were as 
many different forms of legally valid betrothals. In each case 
some formula or other expressed the intention to marry. Sex- 
ual intercourse, therefore, created as legal a state as any other 
form of betrothal, a custom which can be traced back to a 
time as early as the lifetime of Gamaliel I (20 B.C.-50 A.D.)* 
Intercourse had a similar effect, if it took place with a man’s 
widowed sister-in-law.’ Even a scholar like Paul Billerbeck was 
impressed by such regulations, so that he was inclined to think 
that sexual intercourse between betrothed people was quite 
lawful. But he remarks: “The last manner presumably has, at 


The taking” (me“mar, also, Hddugqin). 


5Qiddulin, Sb—6a. 

®Occasionally, instead of these terms the word buppa (wedding canopy) is used. 
TQiddulin, 1, 1, T Qid. 1, 1 (p. 334); Qid. 14a, and other passages. 
*J*bamoth, 5, 1. 


*}*bamoth, 6, 1. Sanhedrin, 55b. 
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an early date, come to be looked upon as improper.”” That 
this assumption is not quite in keeping with historical facts 
will be seen later. 

2. THE VIRGINITY OF THE Brive. If we consider the Mishnic 
law more closely, we shall see that it neither expresses nor 
suggests that people after their betrothal have the full rights 
of married persons. One cannot even infer that it approves 
equally of all the three ways of betrothal. Certainly no word 
of recommendation of the third way can be found either in 
the literature of the Mishnic or of the Talmudic period. What 
the Mishna Qiddusin 1, 1, does say is this: If the copula has 
taken place, together with an accepted invitation to a later 
marriage, the betrothal is considered as legally established.—But 
the sources allow one to go a step further. 

The five following observations, incomplete as they may be, 
will prove, that not only betrothal by intercourse, but any 
such act before the marriage feast was considered improper, or, 
as our moral theology would put it, a grievous sin. 

A. RasBn’s Decision. Rabh (died 247 A.D.) enjoyed an 
authority among the rabbis above that of any one else in his 
days or thereafter. His intimate relation with R. J*huda 
ha-Nasi secured for him even the dignity of a ¢anna or tradens 
of the Mishnic period." Rabh was strongly opposed to what 
we have seen to be the third way of betrothal. 

“Once somebody performed a betrothal in the street by 
(handing over) a twig of myrtle. Thereupon R. Aha bar 
Hona sent to R. Joseph [bar Hijja, died 333 A.D.] to ask him 
what should be done. He answered: ‘Have him scourged as 
Rabh has done, and impose upon him to write a letter of divorce 
as Stmuel used to do.’ ”—This advice is explained as follows: 
“Rabh, namely, had scourging meted out for marriage (or 
betrothal)” in the street, for betrothal by sexual intercourse, 





10Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch, 11 Muenchen, 1974, 
p. 394. 

K¢thuboth, 8a. 

1%] dimkiddel. 
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for betrothal without wooing” . . . and to a betrothed man 
who dwelled with his father-in-law.” It was, as this last remark 
shows, a procedure against certain betrothed, not married men. 
The text further adds that the punishment for a betrothal by 
intercourse was inflicted “on account of its licentiousness.””™ 
Rabh, therefore, must have been the first to introduce whipping 
in the synagogue for such a procedure. Was he the first to 
condemn it? Certainly not. If it had not been looked upon 
with common disapproval long before Rabh’s time, he would 
scarcely have introduced the punishment. 

This coarse way of performing the betrothal, therefore, 
except in its legal consequences, must have been looked upon 
as an immoral act by every decent-minded man. The following 
considerations are perfectly in keeping with this conclusion. 

B. THe Weppinc Day oF a Vircin. Had sexual intercourse 
ever been considered as decent, it would have, no doubt, become 
the most common form of betrothal. Instead, a bride who was 
not a widow, was still supposed to be a virgin when she entered 
into married life at the missu’in. And this was the common 
supposition well before the close of the first century. 

Before the revolt under Hadrian and its sad consequences, 
that is, before 132-135 A.D., maidens were supposed to marry 
on Wednesdays (on the fourth day of the sabbath week). The 
time from Sunday to Tuesday was filled up by the immediate 
preparations for the festivity." Thursdays were the court days, 
which gave the bridegroom an opportunity to sue his bride, if 
she had lost her virginity previous to her marriage. “A virgin 
is to be married on the fourth day (of the sabbath week), a 
widow on the fifth; for twice a week the courts hold sessions in 
towns, on the second and on the fifth, so that he [the bride- 
groom] in case he has to make an accusation concerning vir- 
ginity, can go to court on the very next morning [after his 
wedding].”"* Later this custom changed somewhat and law 


13$idduge. 
MQjidduiin, 12b. 
15T K*thuboth, 1, 1 (260); bread was baked, cattle slaughtered, and wine mixed (with 


water!). 
1K*thuboth, 1, 1. 
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took account of the change. ‘From the time of danger and 
onward [that is, the persecution under Hadrian] they [the 
maiden brides] used to marry on the third day, nor did the 
rabbis [literally, the wise men] hinder it.”"” By this device one 
tried to avoid the danger lest the Roman official in charge might 
claim the ius primae noctis.” 

This change of an old custom, and the law itself which 
embodied conditions that had prevailed previous to about 132 
A.D., are striking proofs, that from times immemorial, people 
expected a maiden bride to have preserved her virginal honour. 
Any action contrary to this custom must have been considered 
a great offense against approved and proper conduct. If such 
was the case, it must be considered as impossible that any sexual 
intercourse, whether in view of a betrothal, or else between 
betrothed people, was at any time looked upon as free of guilt. 
It may be added that common people are, within certain limits, 
on no other point so delicate and strict as on sexual purity. 

C. THE SEPARATION OF THE BETROTHED. It was, more- 
over, deemed a matter of course, that up to the day of the 
wedding feast bride and bridegroom should never meet apart 
from other people. Rabh, according to the tradition mentioned 
above, had bridegrooms flogged who had “lived” in the house 
of their fathers-in-law ;” this very likely meant sleeping in the 
father-in-law’s house, therefore, in the same room with the 
bride, as the Palestinian houses, as a rule, had only one room. 
The general law was this: “She [the daughter] remains under 
the tutelage of her father until she comes under the tutelage of 
her husband at her wedding.” * To live under the tutelage of 
her father was as much as living in his house.” “ How strictly 
this rule was interpreted, may be gathered from an exception 
introduced throughout Judea by the same circumstances and 
reasons as the change concerning the wedding day. 





17T K*th, 1, 1. Compare Billerbeck, II, 398. 

18K¢th., 3b. 

18Qiddusin, 12b. 

20/¢nissu’im, or, as the variani reading has it, [*huppa, K*thuboth, 4, 5. 
2IN°darim, 10, 4. 
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A mishna states: “If anyone in Judea takes food in the house 
of his father-in-law, without witnesses being present [that is, 
if the betrothed met alone at dinner-time, which was, accord- 
ing to custom, in the evening], he cannot move an accusation 
[against his bride on the day after their wedding] concerning 
her virginity [as having been lost], as he had already been 
alone with her.” ™ This exception is explained by other occa- 
sional remarks. In Judea according to R. J*huda (circa 150 
A.D.) they permitted the betrothed to be alone for an hour 
(sometime during the period of their betrothal) “in order that 
his heart may become bold towards her.” * It meant another 
way, besides anticipating the wedding by one day, to thwart 
the desire of the Roman Governor. The difference between 
Judea and Galilee in this matter appears in several other pas- 
sages. In Judea the virginity of the bride was inquired into 
before she entered the bridal chamber; whosoever wanted the 
girl to remain a virgin until her wedding, appointed two people 
to guard her;* the bride was often called A’rufa (literally: 
a violated one) because of the premarital loss of her virginity.” 
In Galilee these things did not take place for the obvious reason 
that there the Galileans observed rigorously the traditional 
decency through all those centuries, after the Roman conquest 
as before; bride and bridegroom never met in private before 
their wedding. Once the new custom was introduced in Judea, 
it was to be expected that it would not die out anymore. 
“Although the persecution came to an end, that custom did 
not cease,” complains the Palestinian Talmud.” That is why 
we can not agree with Billerbeck that the possibility of per- 
forming a betrothal by sexual intercourse, if at one time 
generally recognized as proper, could die out by a mere 
change of public opinion. The young people would always 
have held their own. 


22K*thuboth, 1, 5. 

23}*bamoth, 4, 10; T K®thuboth, 1, 6. 

24T K*th, 1, 4 (261); compare Billerbeck, I, 45-46. 

%5Qiddulin, 6a. Goldschmidt translates “hingegebene;” but compare J. Levy, Neuhe- 
braeische und Chaldaeisches Woerterbuch, II, 114. 

265 K*thuboth, 1, 25c. For this section see Billerbeck, I, 45-47 
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D. THe K‘rHussa oF a Vircin. The old Jewish esteem 
of the virginity of the bride found its way even into money 
matters. “A virgin receives a k*thubba of 200 [denars], a 
widow only 1 min [circa 100 denars]” provided this widow 
had not only been betrothed, but really married. The text 
continues: “A virgin who after her betrothal [but before being 
married] became a widow, was divorced, or became a haluga, 
receives [at a new betrothal] 200 denars, and she can be 
brought to court on behalf of her virginity.”” 

Such laws would be of no consequence, or rather could 
never have been introduced, unless it was commonly taken 
for granted that a maiden would enter into her bridegroom’s 
house as a virgin. This mishna obviously is no more than an 
expression of an original, century-old practice. That it in- 
volved questions of money, weighs all the heavier, since 
regulations of that sort presuppose well-established conditions. 

E. THe BLEssING OF THE BETROTHED. Another confirma- 
tion of our thesis can be gathered from the usage and the 
formulas of blessing pronounced over bride and bridegroom 
on their betrothal and wedding days respectively. According 
to the more ancient custom (tannu rabbanan) the blessing 
of the couple was given in the house of wedding (b*beth 
h*thanim) , therefore, in the house of the bridegroom. Con- 
trary to this custom R. J*huda (circa 150 A.D.) demanded 
that it should be said “also in the house of the betrothal 
(b*beth ha-’erusin)” therefore, in the house of the bride. Why 
such a demand? R. Abajje (died 338/9 A.D.) gives the 
correct explanation: R. Jthuda had in view the conditions in 
Judea, which have already been mentioned. In Judea it be- 
came necessary to pronounce the bridal blessing even upon the 
betrothed, “‘because there he [the bridegroom] is allowed to be 
alone with her [his fiancée].”” Jewish piety required that 
married-life should not begin without the blessing. 

Here again we see that up to the epoch of Hadrian sexual 





*TK*thuboth, 1, 2. 
°8K*thuboth, 7b. 
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intercourse (in view cf marriage) was not supposed to take 
place before marriage. For this same reason, somewhat later, 
but still within the second century, and outside of Judea, a 
proper formula of blessing for the betrothal came into practise. 

An anonymous tradition of the Tannaitic period (before 
200 A.D.) says: “They say the blessing of marriage (birkath 
h*thanin) in the house of the wedding [of the bridegroom], 
and the blessing of the betrothal (birkath ha’erusin) in the 
house of the betrothal [of the bride].”” Such a formula of 
blessing was handed down in the name of R. J*huda (died 299 
A.D. in Palestine): “Blessed be He who has sanctified us by 
his commandments, who has forbidden us immoral deeds, and 
who has prevented us from [having intercourse with] the 
betrothed, but has given at our disposal those who, with 
betrothal, in virtue of the huppa [by wedding] have become 
married people.”” 

All these various considerations tend to show that previous 
to a change which took place in Judea under Hadrian, and 
outside of Judea before and forever afterwards, sexual inter- 
course with a girl in view of a future marriage, and sexual 
intercourse between betrothed people was considered disgrace- 
ful. True, the law recognised such intercourse as a means of 
bethrothal, but hinted not a word to encourage it. On the 
contrary the general spirit, of which the alleged laws and 
regulations were as many natural off-shoots, imposed upon the 
young people a not inconsiderable self-restraint; whosoever 
could not bear it, by necessity incurred common disgrace as 
soon as his action became publicly known; he was considered 
an immoral person. This spirit held sway before 130 A.D. 
with no limitations, a fact which can be accounted for only 
if the view had been the common one also in the days of Mary 
and Joseph and even long before their time. 





ibid. 
ibid. “ ‘al j*de huppa uqidduiin.” Cf. Billerbeck, II, 396. 
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These conclusions are by no means opposed by the facts, 
that a) in certain circumstances the copula, although com- 
mitted, as we would say, with the guilt of a mortal sin, had 
a legal consequence, namely, the validity of the betrothal; that 
b) sexual intercourse between the betrothed was not considered 
adultery; that c) the betrothed woman was “under” her 
fiancé (tahtain) ,” and was called his “wife” (ito) ,” while he 
was her “lord” ba‘la) .* 

The future husband, while only betrothed, exercised more 
rights over his intended than is the case with betrothed 
Christian people of Western culture; but his dominion over 
her was by no means unlimited as compared with that of a 
married man. In several respects only was he on an equal 
footing with the married man. If his bride had lapsed with 
another man, she was treated as an adulteress;™ if her fiancé 
died, she became a regular widow,” and a haluca respectively. 
She could be dismissed from being betrothed only by a letter 
of divorce,” in which case her fiancé lost his k°thubba (the 
endowment conferred on his wife) to her father, as did, in 
a similar case, a married man.” In spite of such a close legal 
bond the girl was not under her fiancé as to her vows; she was 
never allowed to be alone with him, as we have seen; she did 
not acquire money for him, if she earned any. 

The dominion of the bridegroom, therefore, did not extend 
over economical and financial matters of his bride, but con- 
cerned only her sexual life, and this in the negative sense of 
forbidding her to anyone else, as if she were his wife. All the 
rights were reserved to him, with the injunction not to use 
them before his marriage—a full and strict ius ad rem, but 
without the ius in re. In every other concern the girl continued 
to be under the tutelage of her own family. 





31For instance, K®thuboth, 11b. 
82T K*thuboth, 8, 1 (270) and elsewhere. 
334s in Ndarim, 10, 5. 


84Sanhedrin, 7, 4. 
35K*thuboth, 1, 2. 
36Kerh., 1, 2. 


5'Keth., 4, 2. Cf. Billerbeck, II, 393-394. 
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From what we have so far seen, the term in Mt. 1, 18, 
“before they came together,” becomes clear beyond all doubt. 
As it is there applied to betrothed people, for a Jewish reader 
of Saint Matthew’s time it could only convey the mczaing: 
before they began to live a common life after their mzrriage.” 
By no means did this expression imply: before they nad inter- 
course, whether as betrothed or married people. Billerbeck is 
fully justified in considering come together as synonymous 
with the take unto of Mt. 1, 20.” 


II. Mary as a SPOUSE 


For the understanding of the following inquiries it will be 
helpful to make a few remarks about Mary’s age at the time 
of her betrothal, and about the duration of her engagement. 

As to Mary’s age at her betrothal we must take for granted 
the communiter contingentia which have formed the basis of 
the rabbinic legislation of the Mishna. Until someone proves 
that things were different with Mary, we are fully entitled to 
do this; nor is there any reason to plead ignorance, provided 
we leave something of a margin in our calculations since, 
strictly speaking, things could have been different. But, with- 
out any special reason, to follow such a course instead of 
accepting as most probable what can be proved to have been 
the ordinary conditions is utterly unwise. 

According to the customs of her time and country, Mary, 
at her betrothal with Joseph, was between twelve and twelve 
and one-half years old. The Mishna distinguishes the girl of 
minor age (*tanna) and the girl of major age (g‘dula).“ 
On the girl of major age the first signs of maturity had already 
become visible. Hence the rule: “A young woman who has 
produced the first signs of maturity" is obliged to fulfill all 
the commandments mentioned in the Thora.” This ritual 


88Compare Th. Zahn, Das Evangelium des Matthaeus®, p. 71, annot. 38. 
39], 45; also Lagrange and other exegetes. 

So in J*bamoth, 13, 7-12. 

{1§the s*aroth. 

"2Nidda, 6, 11. 
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maturity was attained when the girl was twelve years and one 
day old;* she was then called a na‘ara. She was supposed to 
reach full physical maturity after six months;“ a girl from the 
age of twelve and one-half years on was “marriageable” 
(bugereth) .“ 

At an earlier period even a girl of minor age could be 
betrothed; the Jewish sources sometimes refer to it.“ In view 
of this it is not surprising that the ordinary age of betrothal 
for the girl was the period when she was a ma‘ara, when she 
was twelve to twelve and one-half years old. Practic*lly the 
whole legislation of the Mishnic epoch is based on this assump- 
tion, which “proves better than anything that the age of the 
na@ara has been the usual age of 2 woman at her betrothal.”” 

Rabh, like other rabbis, was opposed to surrendering a girl 
of minor age in betrothal; the girl should be full-grown,* 
and able to judge and to say: “I like this man;” she should be 
fully aware of her consent to her father’s proposition.” On 
the other hand later rabbis thought they had good reason to 
insist upon the Mishnic law, that a girl should be betrothed 
at the age of twelve to twelve and one-half years. “To him 
who leads his sons and daughters on the right way and has 
them betrothed when their maturity is near, Scripture says: 
And thou shalt experience that thy tent is full of peace... .”™ 

When a na‘ara came to her full maturity without being 
betrothed, it was deemed necessary to lose no time. “When 
your daughter has become marriageable, free your bondsman 


“8Nidda, 5, 6; Qiddufin, 81b. 

“Between the time when a girl has become a na‘ara and her full maturity (Ben j*moth 
ha-na‘aruth limoth ha-bagruth) are only six months.” p J®*bamoth, 1, 3a; Nidda, 65a. 

“Rillerbeck, II, 374. 

“*Billerbeck, II, 374-375. 

""Billerbeck, II, 374c. Also in the Protoevengelium Jacobi (carly second century) 8, 2, 
Mary is given into betrothal “when she was twelve years old.” In later apocryphal books 
she is made 14 years of age. 

4A] Sethagdel. 

“Qiddulin, 412. 

}*bamoth, 62b; Sandhedrin, 76b; see Billerbeck, JI, 374. 
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and give her to him” [in order that she should be married at 
any rate]." R. Papa (died 375 A.D.) went so far as to demand 
that if a girl was already thirteen and one-half years old and 
not betrothed, the period of her engagement should be cut 
down from twelve months to thirty days, which was the 
period of engagement of a widow.” He who, on the contrary, 
did not want to betreth his marriageable daughter for sheer 
selfishness, was called a villain.” 

Here again, as in the foregoing chapter, we perceive a 
century-old custom (cf. Ecclesiasticus 42, 9) which, in the 
course of time, took shape in these various laws and counsels. 
It is hardly possible to doubt that in the first century B. C., 
the betrothal ordinarily took place when the girl was but a 
na‘ara nearing her full womanhood. 

2. The period of engagement in the case of a na‘ara lasted 
a full year. “From the time when her lord (ha-ba‘al) asks 
her to become his wife, a virgin is granted twelve months, in 
order that she may see to her trousseau.”™ This economical 
reason was neither the only nor the principal reason for this 
duration of the engagement. If a girl was betrothed at the 
age of twelve to twelve and one-half, she was like a bud just 
beginning to unfold. The twelve months were a protection 
for her; only when she had grown into full womanhood could 
her marriage take place. There is every reason to admit that 
Mary, too, was betrothed when she was between twelve and 
twelve and one-half years old, and that she lived for a full year 
as a betrothed girl. 


51P%sahim, 113b, for a word of R. J*hoSua’ ben Levi (circa 250 A.D.) expressing the view 
of the rabbis of Jerusalem. In modern times, according to Hilma Granquist, Marriage 
Conditions in « Palestinian Village, 1, 38, the marriageable age for men and women is 
“shortly after puberty.” 

52K*thuboth, 57b. 

58Sanhedrin, 76a. 

'4Kethuboth, 5, 2; similar passages are quoted by Billerbeck, II, 397-398; see aleo anno- 
tations 71 and 72. 
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Ill. “How SHatt Tuts BE Done, Because I KNow Nor 
Man?” Lk 1, 34. 


The results of the first two chapters help us to understand 
the answer which Mary gave to the Angel Gabriel when he had 
delivered to her the message from the Most High. (Lk. 1, 
30-33). ‘This message was not only a statement of what was 
going to happen, but implied a task assigned to her.” 

The forms “thou shalt conceive” .. . “shalt bring forth”... 
“shalt call” are in the future tense, but, as often in Hebrew, 
they mean the same as do imperative forms, as for instance 
the words of the decalogue quoted by Jesus “thou shalt not 
kill,” etc. (Mt. 19,18). The first two terms did not, of course, 
imply any activity on the part of the Virgin ;* at the same time, 
they conveyed God’s request, to which she should give her 
consent. 

Both the Angel and Mary understood the message as referring 
to the imminent future, such as would be almost simultaneous 
with the message itself. 

Had it been otherwise, and had the message concerned a 
later date, one would have expected an indication of time. 
The word of Gabriel to Zachary was similarly in the future 
tense, although its fulfillment began at the very moment when 
the word was spoken: “And behold, thou shalt be dumb, and 
shalt not be able to speak until the day wherein these things 
shall come to pass.” (Lk. 1, 20). Mary answered in the present 
tense: “. . . because I know not man.” The events themselves 
afford a confirmation. Soon after Gabriel’s message Mary 
started on her journel to Elizabeth (see the following chapter) , 
being already the mother of the Saviour (Lk. 1, 42-43). St. 
Luke’s written source of chapters 1-2 did not mention when 
the miraculous conception of Jesus took place,—one of the 
many signs of the modest reserve of this source. But it must 
needs have occurred a very short time after the Angel had 
left Mary. 





55See Lagrange ad locum. 
56Compare Gen. 16, 11; Jud. 13, 3; Is. 7, 14. 
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Mary’s word “How shall this be done, because I know not 
man?” (Lk. 1, 34) caused the Angel to explain his message. 
He emphasized three expressions: “the Holy Ghost” that should 
come upon her, “the power of the Most High” that should 
overshadow her, and the “Son of God” whom she should bear. 
‘These expressions are clearly opposed to the expression “man,” 
to whom Mary had referred. The answer, therefore, agrees 
with the Virgin’s question “How shall this be done?” She had 
thought of becoming a mother in a natural way, by a man, 
her future husband. Her answer seems to have even more 
fully expressed her actual condition. As the Angel’s message 
referred to the imminent future, and as Mary was in a position 
which made sexual intercourse a most unseemly action, the 
exact motive which she gave to her question appears to have 
been this: I am now only betrothed, not yet married, and can 
see no way of becoming a mother now. Several reasons recom- 
mend this view. Her answer taken in this sense perfectly 
agrees with, and reflects the state of life in which she was then. 
It moreover fits neatly into the whole conversation between 
her and the Angel. Thirdly, her religious attitude is far better 
explained. 

This third point leads us to a famous question. Since the 
times of the Fathers of the Church it has often been main- 
tained, and in fact is the most common opinion among Catholic 
scholars, that Mary’s answer “because I know not man” 
implied that she had made a vow of perpetual virginity.” 
Although in doing so Our Lady would have gone far beyond 
anything done by the pious in her day, yet under the special 
guidance of the Holy Ghost such a step was certainly possible. 
It is a quaestio facti. 

And it seems that without assuming a vow we can explain 
the Scripture text better. Suppose Mary had made a vow; 
would not the message of the Angel have implied that God 


SEditor’s Note: For the argument from Lk. 1, 34 in favor of concluding to the vow of 
Our Lady, one may consult the summary of P. Jouon’s article on the text under the 
Current Theology of the February (1941) issue of THEOLOGICAL STUDIES under 
Mariology. 
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wished to dispense her from it? Or would Mary, understand- 
ing the message as she did understand it at first, from the 
natural point of view, have preferred her vow, which depended 
entirely on her own free will, to a Divine request which 
seemed to involve something contrary to her vow? This seems 
very unlikely, and, in consequence, if Mary had made the vow, 
she would hardly have considered it and brought it forward 
as an obstacle to her prompt submission to God’s order. But 
if she was rather concerned about something commonly con- 
sidered sinful, her question was much more intelligible; because 
without any explicit statement she could not easily guess that 
God, for this one case, wished to exempt her from all guilt. 
Certainly she might have assumed that Gabriel knew exactly 
what her state of life was; but a tender conscience and a great 
love for purity made her question quite natural. In order to 
submit to a request seeming to involve something which in 
all other circumstances would have meant a sin, she needed 
an explicit statement of the Angel. 

There is still another point which recommends our solution. 
Her marriage had been fixed by her father, as was, and still is, 
genuine oriental custom. Mary had to give her consent. 
How could she in good conscience do so, having made a vow 
contrary to the very essence of marriage? This indeed is hard 
to conceive, unless one credits her with such subtie knowledge 
and such distinctions as were destined to be the result of much 
hard thinking more than a thousand years later. To attribute 
them to Mary would require far stronger proofs than Lk. 1, 34 
is apt to yield. The solution proposed here is not only in perfect 
accord with the historical conditions of Mary’s time and 
country, but also fits into the text of Luke’s report and is in 
itself more obvious and simple. 

Finally, we may remind ourselves that Lk. 1-2 was originally 
drafted for oriental readers. Vows of perpetual virginity were 
unheard-of things in those days. None of the Jewish readers 
could have surmised that Lk. 1, 34 hinted at such a vow. Had 
the author intended to refer to it, he would undoubtedly have 
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made Mary’s strange disposition clear. As an argumentum e 
silentio this reason is not, by itself, decisive; but in conjunction 
with the other arguments it is not without its merits. 

It may be remarked that the traditional view that Lk. 1, 
34 refers to a vow of perpetual virginity is by no means binding. 
Neither has it ever been put forward as a point of faith, nor 
does the opposite opinion depreciate any dogma. The con- 
siderations offered above are drawn from historical sources, and 
from inferences which are deduced from them. The same 
conclusions have also been proposed by Donatus Haugg in his 
Das erste biblische Marienwort (Stuttgart, 1938). 


IV. Tue Visrration. Lk. 1, 39-40. 


Our inquiry now carries us to Mary’s journey to Elizabeth, 
an important point, if we wish to assign the proper time to 
every event in that memorable year. What were the thoughts 
that caused Mary to visit her cousin? How could she obtain 
leave? What do we know about the preparations, and the time 
of her journey, and the journey itself? 

1. Mary’s Dispostrion. The miraculous conception of 
Jesus took place during the period of Mary’s engagement, 
which was, as we have seen, for all pious and law-abiding Jews 
a period closed to any intimate relation between bride and 
bridegroom. Accordingly, Mary, for all her trust in God’s 
special Providence, must have been greatly concerned about 
her virginal honour. This honour was all the more endangered, 
as she lived in a small village, and among people, some of whom 
may not have been favourably disposed towards her, as will 
be seen. If not even Jesus Himself omitted to take natural 
precautions against dangers that threatened Him, there can be 
no doubt that Mary’s feelings were such as any woman’s heart 
would have experienced, and would experience today, in con- 
ditions analogous to hers. Hence her concern about her 
maiden honour. 

The Annunciation had yet another consequence for Mary. 
After the Angel had disappeared and the conception had taken 
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place, she was left all by herself, with nothing else to rely upon 
except the memory of her private experience and her faith 
in the angel’s words. Naturally enough she must have felt the 
desire to have her personal experience linked up with some 
event: which served as a proof to herself and to other people 
that she had not been the prey of her own imagination. 

Both these exigencies were met by the angel’s revelation 
about Elizabeth: “And behold thy cousin Elizabeth, she also 
hath conceived a son in her old age; and this is the sixth month 
with her that is called barren.” (Lk. 1, 36) This statement 
served several purposes simultaneously. First of all, it strength- 
ened there and then, Mary’s faith in the angel’s message and 
the proffered explanation as it was intended to do: “Because 
no word shall be impossible with God.” (Lk. 1, 37) But it 
also served as a means by which Mary at any time could check 
the genuineness of the message delivered to her, if there were 
need to do so. Thirdly, it was this word of the angel which 
suggested to Mary a visit to Elizabeth. This visit would not 
only confirm her own experience, but bring her to a place 
where she would feel safe and sheltered; Elizabeth would 
understand her better than anyone else and would know best 
how to protect Mary’s honour, if need arose. 

2. THE Leave For Mary’s JouRNEY. The angel’s word 
about Elizabeth seems to have been useful for one more pur- 
pose, particularly if we consider it in connexion with Lk. 1, 
24: “And [Elizabeth] hid herself five months.” Why was it 
“in the sixth month” of Elizabeth’s pregnancy that the angel 
came to the Virgin? We find an easy solution, if, for a moment, 
we take the place of Mary. In order to make her journey 
Mary had to tell at least one person about her secret. She 
was under the tutelage of her family and could not leave 
Nazareth at will. Nor would it have served her purpose to 
say that she had seen an angel and had become the mother of 
the Messiah; without a strict proof this was too hard to believe 
no matter how trustworthy she had been considered to be. 
The revelation about Elizabeth afforded such a proof. No 
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doubt, it was news to Mary and her family, although Elizabeth 
had come forth again from her seclusion after five months. 
And this very fact was significant. It made it comparatively 
easy to check Mary’s word, which would not have been the 
case, if Elizabeth had still been in hiding. 

As Mary’s secret did not leak out to the villagers, as will be 
seen, it is unlikely that she confided it to more than one person; 
the most likely person was her own mother, a suggestion for 
which we shall give another reason later. Not only may her 
mother have been the one who was more congenial to Mary 
than any one else in the family, but it was presumably on her 
mother’s side, that Mary and Elizabeth were relatives. This 
was another reason why Mary should confide her secret to her. 
From this point of view also, the revelation about Elizabeth 
was most aptly chosen to prove Mary’s report, as it concerned 
Mary’s mother personally. That it was a revelation to both 
Mary and her mother is obvious from the words of Gabriel: 
“And behold,” that is, I tell you something you do not yet 
know... . 

If in the reconstruction of the story we thus have recourse 
to Mary’s mother, the obtaining of leave for Mary’s journey 
must appear the easier; for mother and daughter together 
would with greater facility obtain what any father would 
have flatly refused to a daughter who was little more than a 
child. It was by no means a matter of course that a girl of 
about thirteen should undertake a journey of three, if not 
four days. 

3. THE PREPARATIONS FOR THE JOURNEY. For such a 
journey preparations were necessary. Money had to be pro- 
vided (then as nowadays), and suitable company had to be 
sought. For this reason also it was necessary to settle before- 
hand how long Mary was going to stay with Elizabeth. That 
is, it had at least to be ascertained if Elizabeth could find good 
company for Mary on her homeward journey. But very likely 
this alone was not enough; the duration of her sojourn had to 
be determined, if for no other reason, for Joseph’s sake. Being 
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already the “lord” (ba‘al) of Mary, he had to be informed 
about her journey, and had 0 give his consent. Mary, being 
Joseph’s “wife,” could not of her own accord, absent herself 
from Nazareth without his consent, nor stay away for an 
indefinite period. 

Does it mean to give unwarranted place to the imagination, 
if we call attention to such exigencies of real life? As far as 
the travelling of women is concerned, we can somewhat sub- 
stantiate these exigencies. Jewish views with regard to women, 
in accordance with the whole Orient, ancient and modern, 
were rather strict. “A disciple of the wise men must not talk 
to a woman on the road . . . even if she is his wife, or daughter 
or sister, because not everybody knows who his relations are.” 
A mishna has it: “One man must not be alone with two women, 
but one woman is allowed to be alone with two men. R. 
Simeon (ben Johai, circa 150 A.D.) said: Also one man is 
allowed to be alone with two women, if his wife is with 


him. . . . A man is allowed to stay alone with his mother and 
with his daughter.”” Elsewhere we read: “It is not permissible 
to be alone in an inn with a woman, not even with one’s sister 


9260 


or daughter, because of the thoughts of men.”” Married peo- 
ple could, of course, be overnight in an inn.” The general 
view which underlies these regulations makes it sufficiently 
clear, that for Mary’s journey a company of at least one woman 
and one man (on account of the dangers) had to be found. 
She had to wait, until a group of pilgrims started for the Holy 
City, or some mixed caravan went southward. 

4. THE TIME OF Mary’s Departure. Hence the question, 
when did Mary start on her journey? Three points are to be 
considered here: a somewhat vague indication of time in Lk. 
1, 39; the remarks about Elizabeth being in her sixth month, 
at the time when the angel appeared to Mary; and the necessity 
of finding suitable company for her journey. 


1 


58Berakhoth, 43b; other passages in Billerbeck, I, 299-301. 
59QidduSin, 4, 12. 

®Aboth de R. Nathan, 2 (Id); Billerbeck, II, 438. 
81Qidduiin, 4, 12. 
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Lk. 1, 39 contains the following: “And Mary rising up in 
those days.” dvaoctéioa 5& Maguip év tais hpégaic tavrauc. 
advaotds rising up with the finite verb following renders both 
the Hebrew wajjagom we and the Aramaic gam we.” If it 
expresses an order, and if it is exactly, or nearly so, repeated, 
to describe the execution, it indicates an immediate sequence 
of time. So, for instance, Lk. 6, 8, “Arise and stand forth... 
and rising (gotten up) he stood forth.” &yetge xai oti... . 
xal dvactac (—éyegteic) Zorn This, however, is not the 
case in Lk. 1, 39. Moreover, arising in cases like Lk. 6, 8 means 
bodily rising. Where this sense is absent as in Lk. 1, 39, 
it only indicates a transition from the state of comparative 
inertia to a state of activity.” Such is the meaning in Lk. 1, 39; 
there, moreover, the Greek adversative particle serves as a sign 
of a new section in the narrative. There remains then nothing 
to indicate the time than the words “in those days.”™ Their 
meaning is rather vague; it leaves a margin for any number 
of days required by the circumstances, provided that what is 
recounted in 1, 39 ff. is placed within the same period as the 
preceding event. 

This period is implied in the two indications of time in 
Lk. 1, 26 “And in the sixth month” (of Elizabeth’s pregnancy) 
and in Lk. 1, 56 “And Mary abode with her (Elizabeth) about 
three months.” Put together these two terms lead to the 
approximate time of St. John’s birth, which is hardly accidental. 
If it was intended by the author, Mary must have left Nazareth 
soon after the Annunciation, so soon at any rate, that less than 
a month and probably less than half a month elapsed in 
between. 

How much time was required to find for Mary suitable 
companions for her journey, we cannot say. The vague tem- 
poral connection of Lk. 1, 39 with the preceding pericope, 


62G. Dalman, Die Worte Jesu*, Leipzig, 1930, pp. 18-19. 

*8Thus in Lk. 15, 18 and 20; Acts, L, iS; 7, 17, ete. 

*4An exact parallel is Acts 1, 15, “In those days Peter rising up in the midst of the 
brethren, said.” 
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seems to exclude the happy chance of finding them at once. 
If we assume some eight to ten days or two weeks, we keep 
within reasonable limits making allowance for comparatively 
favourable circumstances. At the same time we meet the 
exigencies of the six and three months just me=*ioned. 

The six month of Elizabeth’s being with child was, therefore, 
filled up in this way: Some days of it may have passed before 
Gabriel visited Mary; about a fortnight passed by in pre- 
paring her journey; about four days were spent on the journey; 
a few days at the end of the sixth month Mary spent with 
Elizabeth. There she remained “‘about three months,” namely 
the remaining few days of Elizabeth’s sixth month, then three 
more months, and another few days till John was born. 

Mary made her journey “with haste.” (Lk. 1, 39) No 
doubt she w2s anxious to meet her cousin. But this does not 
seem to be what the author wanted precisely to express. By 
this remark he certainly excluded any intermediate stations. 
If so, Mary had hardly joined pilgrims who went to Jerusalem 
for one of the three great feasts, Pasch, Pentecost, or the feast 
of the Tabernacles. In this case it would be hard to conceive 
why she should have missed fulfilling the ritual prescribed by 
the Law and anxiously observed by the pious Jewesses. Mary 
was, moreover, anxious to protect herself against possible 
slander that might arise later; the more stations she made on 
her journey, the more occasions she gave the slanderous tongues. 
It was perhaps this idea which the author wished to indicate. 


V. Mary’s RETURN TO NAZARETH. LK. 1, 56 


1. THe DuraTION OF THE Visit. Mary stayed with 
Elizabeth till the time when John was born. The authors, 
however, do not agree in their views whether she was still 
there when the birth took place, or had left Elizabeth shortly 
before that. The second view, in our opinion, hardly does 
justice to the Gospel report. 

It is quite true that the Gospel does not mention Mary at 
all where the birth of John the Baptist is recounted. Besides, 
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oriental customs required that Mary, being a maiden, was not 
to be present at the birth. But neither of these two reasons 
prove that Mary, by then, had already returned to Nazareth. 
It is in accordance with the literary manner of Luke, first, to 
finish off a report concerning the mother of Jesus before he 
begins one concerning John, although chronologically the end 
of the first should have found its place after the beginning of 
the second.” The second reason has been emphasized since the 
time of the Greek Fathers, but this reason, too, is far from 
being conclusive. There are exceptions known from Nablous 
in Palestine.” If the general feeling of decency required that 
no maiden should be present at the birth, it was sufficient for 
Mary to stay away from the mother’s room, or if necessary, 
from her house, until the baby had safely arrived. 

That Mary did not leave Elizabeth before her confinement 
is suggested by the very word of the Angel Gabriel to Mary: 
Elizabeth “hath conceived a son.” How was Mary to know 
this, if she left her cousin before the birth of the child? The 
Angel’s word was meant to strengthen Mary’s faith, as it con- 
tained a prophecy that the child should be a boy. It was 
undoubtedly the reason why she had been allowed to visit 
Elizabeth. If so, it was her task to report to her own family 
about the child. The one natural thing for Mary to do was 
to wait until the child was born. 

2. THE Time oF Mary’s Departure. The real problem 
in this matter, however, lies elsewhere. Why did Mary leave 
Elizabeth soon after her confinement (or, as some wish it, 
shortly before)? The reason cannot have been either with 
Elizabeth or with Mary herself. Mary must have been on more 
intimate terms with her cousin than with any one else; this 
conclusion is suggested by the analogous supernatural ex- 
perience of both women and by the salutation of Elizabeth 
(Lk. 1, 40-45). Moreover the house and place where Zachary 


85See, for instance, P. Gaechter, Summa Introductionis in Novum Testementum, Innsbruck, 


1938, p. 90. 
66]. A. Jaussen, O. P., Naplouse et son District (Coutumes Palestiniennes, 1) Paris, 1927, 
p. 33, note 1: “L’accouchement se fait devant la famille entiére.” 
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lived, provided for Mary a better protection than even her 
home at Nazareth. There she could live free from any 
suspicion and gossip; at Nazareth she would have been more 
and more in danger of slander. 

The Magnificat seems to indicate that Mary, young in years 
though she was, had already experienced hostilities from other 
womenfolk. When she, inspired by the Holy Ghost, burst 
into the jubilant song, she was no doubt influenced by the 
well-known song of Anna, the mother of Samuel. But a 
further reason has to be sought for the actual choice of words 
which form the Magnificat; the canticle of Anna might have 
suggested many others. Why did Mary feel moved to sing: 
“He hath scattered the proud in the conceit of their heart. 
He hath put down the mighty from their seat, and hath 
exalted the humble . . . and the rich He hath sent away empty” 
(Lk. 1, 51-53)? The whole of the Magnificat is like a rush of 
water held back for a long time, and then suddenly finding 
its way through a bursting dam. Words like these must be 
considered also as a result of experiences which, in the past, 
had left an unforgettable impression on her heart. The re- 
pressed feelings which had naturally accompanied such an 
impression in the Magnificat now found their noble and re- 
ligious outlet. Considered from this point of view, they reveal 
mental sufferings of previous years which can only have been 
caused by evil-minded tongues. In all likelihood Mary had 
gone through such a painful experience at Nazareth. She was 
not like other girls; her reserve, as we know it from Holy 
Scripture, with moral necessity must have roused opposition 
and reviling talk.” If this view is justified, the holy Virgin 
must have shuddered at the thought of what would be the 
result, if certain Nazarite girls and women discovered that she 
had become a mother before her wedding. 

As far as we can reconstruct Mary’s situation, we cannot 
but think that the Virgin stayed with Elizabeth as long as 
possible. Why then did she leave her immediately after John’s 


PF. M. William, Das Leben Marias, der Mutter Jesu, Freiburg, 1936, p. 17, has proposed 
a fine psychological study on this point. 
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birth? The time chosen for her departure is all the more 
surprising, as Elizabeth, too, on her part must have desired 
to have Mary near her as long as possible, particularly after 
her confinement. Her baby needed tending and so did Eliza- 
beth herself. It was her first child and Elizabeth was “well 
advanced in years.” (Lk. 1, 7) The physical consequences of 
such a birth were far greater for her than for a woman in the 
prime of life; there is absolutely no reason why Elizabeth should 
not have been subjected to these laws of nature. Again, why 
did Mary leave her then and there? 

The conclusion suggested by these deliberations is this: The 
date of departure did not depend either on Mary or on Eliza- 
beth. It was, in all probability, Mary’s family who willed it so. 
But even this solution does not answer our question in full. 
They too, being sensible people, must have foreseen what it 
meant to both the Virgin and to Elizabeth to have Mary 
returning in such circumstances. There was something in the 
conditions concerning Mary and her family that caused such 
a decision, some factor which was independent of them. As a 
solution we can only offer here a suggestion which we shall, 
however, be able to confirm subsequently. 

The factor in the conditions which fixed the time of Mary’s 
departure from Elizabeth, and which neither the two women 
nor any one of Mary’s family was able to change and to adapt 
to personal desires was Mary’s period of engagement. By the 
date of Mary’s betrothal the time, if not the day, of her wed- 
ding became fixed, as will be seen shortly. If we suppose that 
the day of Mary’s wedding drew near, we fully understand 
the puzzle of her departure. Mary was bound to leave Eliza- 
beth by that time. On the other hand, that she returned 
immediately after Elizabeth’s confinement and against her own 
and Elizabeth’s natural desire suggests that Mary had remained 
with Elizabeth to the last possible day. She would, of course, 
be back at Nazareth at a date early enough to allow her to 
make what final preparations were necessary, that is to say, 


some days before her marriage, perhaps a week or two. 
[To be continued] 
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I. THe CHURCH AND THE WorRLD 


Historians of social thought have frequently stated that the 
early Church was little concerned with the problems of social 
reform. Thus Barnes and Becker write: “Although the 
Fathers were well aware of the suffering caused by the prevail- 
ing social system, and were not willing to adapt themselves 
to it without some protest, they did not dream of social 
reform, much less of making any radical social change.” 
Ellwood says of the Fathers: “Social and political thinking 
became again subservient to religion. To this extent the 
Christian movement must be considered a retrograde move- 
ment.” Beach believes that early Christian social thought was 
“but little concerned with the association of men with each 
other, their institutions, and their competitive-co-operative 
efforts to live together.”* Bogardus writes: “The Church 
Fathers directed the attention of the people to the next world 
and to preparation therefor. . .. The importance of a changing 
social order was underrated. In fact, the injustices of the 
current social order were considered as disciplinary measures 
for the soul in its preparation for the next world.” 

At first glance there seems to be much to be said for this 
view. In those days human slavery was a burning shame; 
yet the Church was not aggressively abolitionist. At times 
there was widespread political corruption and bad government; 
but the Church did not agitate for constitutional reform. 
There was little protest against repeated wars of conquest. The 


Barnes, H. E. and Becker, H.: Social Thought from Lore to Science. (Boston, Heath, 


1938.) 1:236. 
Ellwood, C. A.: A History of Social Philosophy. (New York, Prentice-Hall, 1938.) 
p. 71. 
3Beach, W. G.: The Growth of Social Thought. (New York, Scribner, 1939.) p. 48. 
‘Bogardus, E. S.: The Development of Social Thought. (New York, Longmans, 1940.) 
p. 169, 
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Church fostered no labor unions to help protect the nascent 
proletariat against exploitation. 

These are admitted facts; yet before returning a verdict for 
the plaintiffs, we must note one glaring error made by these 
critics of early Christian social action. They have tried to 
evaluate the work of the early Church by the standards of 
modern social reform. When they found that the early 
Fathers did not talk and act exactly like modern social reform- 
ers, they hastily concluded that the early Christians were callous 
to the ills of society. Admittedly our modern ways of social 
reform were absent in the early Church. Therefore, conclude 
the critics, all social action was absent. In so concluding they 
betray a badly anachronistic historical sense. 

It is, therefore, imperatively necessary to understand what 
social action means in our own day, what it meant in the first 
two centuries of our era, and what are the differences between 
these two meanings. Unless these points become wholly clear 
in one’s mind, it is altogether useless to try to appreciate the 
influence of the early Church on society. 

What then is the ontogeny of a modern reform movement? 
Usually something like this: Some theoretician has a scheme 
for rebuilding society. His ideas are not too unrealistic, so 
others accept them. A group is formed and becomes recog- 
nized as a school of social thinking. Sooner or later thought 
passes into action. This action may take various forms, of 
which the following are perhaps the three principal. First, 
action may be entirely voluntary and unofficial, requiring no 
new legislation. Or, secondly, the action may take the form 
of social legislation for the passage of which the group agitates 
by legal means. Finally, in the most extreme cases the reform 
group may become a revolutionary party and force the 
acceptance of their ideas by armed revolt. 

Take the history of socialism as an illustration. Saint-Simon 
is usually considered the founder. He was a theoretician. His 
ideas attracted followers, Bazard, Enfantin, Fourier, Proudhon. 
Then theory passed into action in all three ways above men- 
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tioned. There was voluntary and unofficial action such as the 
idealistic experiments of Cabet, Owen and others. There were 
efforts to reform by social legislation. Think, for example, 
of Louis Blanc and his national workshops of 1848. Indeed 
socialism had a considerable part in promoting the excellent 
social legislation which European countries began to adopt 
towards the end of the nineteenth century. Finally, the Bol- 
shevist Revolution of 1917 in Russia represents a successful 
attempt to impose socialistic ideas by violence. 

Such is the modern scheme of social action; it would hardly 
have been feasible in the early Roman Empire. True enough, 
there was considerable freedom of thought and theoreticians 
could plan their Utopias;* but there was very little freedom of 
action. It was difficult even to band together for voluntary 
and unofficial activities. The government was very suspicious 
of collegia illicita. Trajan even forbade the younger Pliny to 
form a volunteer fire brigade in Nicomedia, writing on this 
occasion, ““Whatever name we give them and for whatever 
reason, men who unite for a common purpose will all the same 
presently become a political faction.”” It would have been 
even more futile to dream of agitating for social legislation. 
That sort of thing is not done in a totalitarian state such as 
Rome was. As in Germany and Russia today, whatever little 
social legislation was enacted, came into being as a result of 
the emperor’s gracious pleasure and emphatically not as a result 
of some pressure group organized by social reformers. Finally, 
armed revolution had little chance. Remember we are dis- 
cussing the most brilliant period of the empire when the Roman 
military machine was functioning perfectly. Revolt against 
Rome was pretty futile. We know at what a fearful cost the 
Jews learned that lesson. 


5Yet there was some suspicion of social theorists in official quarters. Cassius Dio repre- 
sents Maecenas warning the young Augustus against the demoralizing influence of philoso- 
phers with their radical ideas. Rom. Hist., 52:36, 4. Lake’s edition (London, Heinemann, 


1926-1932). 
®Pliny: Lefters, 10:34. Hutchinson’s edition with a revision of Melmoth’s translation 


(London, Heinemann, 1915). 
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Under the Roman Empire therefore, social reform had to 
prececd along different lines. Actually what happened was 
somew:at as follows: The theory was thought out just as it is 
today; but there was no attempt to put this theory into practice 
by organized action. Instead, the followers of the new school 
tried to practise in their own lives the principles which the 
school held. If their example was convincing, others might 
join. As the group grew, their influence still remained unoffi- 
cial; but there was always the chance that some man powerful 
in public affairs, even an emperor, might be converted. In this 
case at last the school’s theories began to influence the whole 
community. This, for example, was the history of Stoicism. It 
began as a purely personal philosophy of life, but it grew in in- 
fluence as men of affairs like Seneca and finally even the em- 
peror, Marcus Aurelius, became converts. Through the power 
of such men Stoicism had a real importance in social reform. 
The condition of women, children, and slaves was improved. 
We must also give Stoicism some of the credit for the idea, so 
fundamental in Roman law, that in a certain restricted legal 
sense all men are equal. 

In considering the social action of the early Church it is only 
fair to keep the foregoing facts in mind. We must judge the 
early Christians in the light of their contemporary possibilities. 
We must not seek in the first century a type of social action im- 
possible then, but possible now. The early Church influenced 
society profoundly, but it did so only by using the reform 
techniques which the prevailing conditions allowed, that is, by 
doing three things: by teaching a consistent doctrine on social 
relationships, by putting this doctrine into practice in the per- 
sonal lives of individual Christians, and finally by winning to 
the Faith persons in authority until finally the emperor and his 
empire were converted. One must remember these facts, or else 
fail completely to understand the social thought and social 
action of the early Church. 

With the preceding principles in mind we now turn to the 
study of Christian social action during the first century and a 
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half of the Church’s existence, that is to say, from 30 to 180 
A.D. A few words may be in order in explanation of this 
choice of dates. The terminus a quo, the year 30, calls for little 
explanation. It is the date when the Church began her inde- 
pendent career.’ For the terminus ad quem the year 180 is a 
natural choice. It marked the end of a period of unparalleled 
prosperity for Rome and the beginning of a century of rapid 
decline and revolution. The date also marks roughly a change 
within the Church. Previously Christians had been an insignifi- 
cant minority. Ecclesiastical organization had been elastic and 
informal. The writings of the early Fathers were brief and 
topical and always in Greek. After 180 the Church was grow- 
ing rapidly. The hierarchy was more formally organized. Men 
like Tertullian and Irenaeus began to compose longer and more 
systematic works of theology and Latin became an ecclesiastical 
language. The years 30-180 A.D., therefore, form a fairly 
unitary and very interesting period. In those days the Apostles 
or their first successors were alive. The tradition of the Lord’s 
teaching was still fresh in men’s minds. Therefore even the 
non-inspired writings of the period have a unique value for the 
student of Christian social thought. 

Among the sources available for the study of this period the 
New Testament’ naturally holds first place. All the canonical 
books are included in this study except the Gospels. They are 
omitted because, although they were written within our time 
limits, they are historical works and refer to events previously 
occurring. The non-Biblical sources embrace the Apostolic 
Fathers,” the second-century apologists,” the Apocrypha,” the 





"Biblical scholars generally date Our Lord’s death in the year 29 or 30. For a good 
brief summary of the evidence, see Prat, F.: Jésus Christ, sa vie, son oeuvre. Se ed. (Paris, 
Beauchesne, 1933.) 1:489-491. 

®The Greek text of Merk (Rome, Pontifical Biblical Institute, 1936) has been used. 
The English quotations follow the usual Douay Version except where otherwise specified. 
The abbreviation WV refers to the Westminster Version of the Sacred Scriptures (New 
York, Longmans, 1927-1935) and Spen refers to Father Spencer’s translation (New York, 
Macmillan, 1937). 

*Read in Kirsopp Lake’s edition (London, Heinemann, 1912-1913). 

WRead in Goodspeed’s edition (Gédttingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1914) or, for writers 
omitted by Goodspeed, in Orto’s Corpus (Jena, Mauke, 1851-1879) or in other editions 
to be specified. 

"The editions used will be mentioned as they occur. 
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few surviving acts of the early martyrs,” and various minor 
sources. Christian epigraphy and archaeology” furnish a cer- 
tain amount of evidence. On the other hand the papyri and 
ostraka™ give practically no assistance. 

To understand the early Christians’ view of society in gen- 
eral, we must first understand what they thought about the 
society which they themselves constituted, the Church, the 
Kingdom of God, the Mystical Body of Christ. This was the 
society they most discussed. This was the society they best un- 
derstood. From their analysis of this society they learned to 
criticize other societies. 

The early Christians did not philosophize much about them- 
selves. That was reserved for a later and more self-conscious 
age. It is, therefore, vain to look for any systematic presenta- 
tion of the theory of the Christian social group. What we do 
find is a series of analogies by which the Christians explained 
their social unity to themselves. Five of these analogies are of 


prime importance and merit discussion here, namely, the build- 
ing, the Kingdom of God, the ecclesia, the family, and the 
Mystical Body.” 

We begin therefore with the analogy of the building. Saint 
Peter said to his converts, ““Be you also as living stones built up, 
a spiritual house.” (I Pet. 2:5)" and Saint Paul wrote to the 


12Read, except as otherwise specified, in Knopf and Kriiger’s Ausgewahlte Martyrerakten’®. 
Aufl. (Tiibingen, Mohr, 1929). 

13Possibly the best practical source is Cabrol and Leclercq’s Dictionnaire d’archéologie 
chrétienne et de liturgie (Paris, Letouzey et Ané, 1924- ), herein abbreviated DAC. 
See also Vacant and Mangenot’s Dictionnaire de théologie catholique (Paris, Letouzey et 
Ané, 1909- ), herein abbreviated DTC, Kaufmann’s Handbuch der christlichen Archéologie 
(Paderbonn, Schéningh, 1922), the same author’s Handbuch der altchristlichen Epigraphik 
(Freiburg i. B., Herder, 1917) and Marucchi’s Maenuale di archeologia cristiana (Rome, 
Desclée, 1933). Of course De Rossi's monumental Roma sotterranea (Rome, Cromo- 
Litografia Pontificia, 1864-1867) remains indispensable. 

M4gee Leclercq, H.: “Papyrus,” DAC, 13:1370-1520, and “Ostraka,” DAC, 13:70-112. 

MThere are other minor analogies. The Church is symbolized by a ship in a painting in 
the cemetery of Callixtus (De Rossi: Op. cit., Vol. II, Pl. VX) but this is rare. So also is 
the analogy of the vine and the branches (Jn. 15:1-6). It is true that Saint Paul’s use 
of the olive tree (Rom. 11:16-24) is somewhat parallel, but not completely so. The vines 
pictured on the walls of the catacombs in the Vestibolo dei Flavi and in the region of 
Ampliatus in the Cemetery of Domitilla are probably purely decorative. See Bour, DTC, 
$:1192. 

16The analogy was doubtless suggested by Ps. 117:22 and Is. 28:16, which Saint Peter 
goes on to quote. 
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Corinthians, “You are God’s building.” (I Cor. 3:9) If the 
individual Christians are the building stones, Christ Himself is 
the foundation. “Other foundation can no man lay but that 
which is laid which is Christ Jesus.” (I Cor. 3:11) Writing to 
the Ephesians, Saint Paul varies the figure slightly. “You are 
fellow citizens with the saints and the domestics of God, built 
upon the foundation of the Apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ 
himself being the chief cornerstone.” (Eph. 2:19-20) The 
analogy is developed at considerable length by Hermas who 
represents the Church under the figure of a tower.” 

What does the analogy of the building teach us about Christ- 
ian social thought? It teaches us that the early Christians con- 
sidered themselves an organized social whole, not merely an un- 
organized crowd. They were like stones carefully fitted to- 
gether, not like a pile of loose stones in random arrangement. 
Just as the stones of a building rest one upon another, so there 
was mutual dependence among the Christians. To be accepted 
as a member by the Church one must prove oneself worthy, 
just as a stone must be a good stone to be accepted by the builder 
—a point which Hermas emphasizes. Finally the element 
which gives character to the Church is Christ’s presence. He is 
the cornerstone whose position determines the position of stones 
laid above it. He is the foundation which gives the whole build- 
ing permanence and strength. 

Again, the Christian group is conceived as forming a king- 
dom, the Kingdom of God. This figure had a long history. In 
the Old Testament Messianic prophecy had made familiar the 
concept of Christ as king. The Kingdom is emphasized in the 
synoptic Gospels. It formed an important part of the Apost- 
olic teaching. Saint Paul, meeting with the chief Jews in 
Rome, for example, “expounded, testifying the kingdom of 
God, and persuading them concerning Jesus” (Acts 28:23).” 
The Christians, in their turn, were conscious of their privileges 
as subjects of Christ, the King. The aged Polycarp chose death 
rather than disloyalty to his divine King. “For eighty and six 
years have I been his servant and he has done me no wrong and 


TIn Vis. 3 and Sim. 9. 
18See als» Acts 1:3, 8:12, 19:8, 20:25, 28:31. 
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how can I blaspheme my King who saved me?” (Mart. Pol. 
9:3) Writing to the Colossians Saint Paul thanks God, the 
Father, who “hath translated us into the kingdom of the son of 
his love.” (Col. 1:13)” while Saint Justin points out that the 
kingdom of which the Christians speak is no earthly kingds:a 
but the Kingdom of God. (Just. Apol. I, 11:1) The boldness 
of the martyrs before their judges proves the otherworldliness 
of their hope. Abercius of Hierapolis, in the epitaph prepared 
for himself, declared: “He who taught me faithful scriptures 
was the one who sent me to Rome to observe the kingdom (?)” 
and to see the queen with golden robes and golden sandals. 
There I saw a people having a shining seal.” The language is 
purposely obscure, which is not surprising in the case of a pub- 
lic inscription in penal times. It is still uncertain whether the 
kingdom and the queen refer to the Church and the Kingdom 
of God as personified or whether they designate the Roman Em- 
pire and the empress.” There can be no doubt, however, that 
the people having a shining seal were the Christians with their 
seal of Baptism. The Christians were a people, a social unity. 

The Kingdom of God is not of this world. It is “not meat 
and drink, but justice and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost.” 
(Rom. 14:17) It is “not in speech, but in power.” (I Cor. 
4:20) To enter this unwordly kingdom one must free oneself 
of vices. In one place” Saint Paul lists seventeen vices which 
disqualify for entrance. The Kingdom of God is for “the poor 
of this world, rich in faith,” (Jas. 2:5) who pass through many 
tribulations, (Acts 14:21, II Thess. 1:5) practising good works. 
(II Pet. 1:10-11) The kingdom is supernatural; it is unattain- 
able by the merely natural man. “Flesh and blood cannot 
possess the kingdom of God” (I Cor. 15:50). 

Contrasting the figure of the building with the figure of the 
kingdom we may note first of all the dynamic character of the 


19See also Heb. 12:28, Apoc. 1:6, 1:9, 5:10. 

J; jis doubtful whether we should read Baoiheiav , reginam or Baoticiav 
regnum. 

21For able presentation of divergent views see Kauffmann, op. cif., pp. 174-175 and 
Batiffol, DTC, 1:61-62. 

22Gal. $:19-21. See also I Cor. 6:9-10 and Eph. 5:5. 
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latter. The stones in a building codperate merely passively, by 
remaining in position. The subjects of a kingdom codperate 
actively under the sovereign guidance of their ruler. In the 
period we are studying Roman citizenship was a precious privil- 
ege. Men strove for it eagerly on account of the many valu- 
able rights it bestowed. So too, citizenship in the Kingdom of 
God must be earned by personal merit and gives the recipient 
priceless rights. 

A third term for the Christian group was ecclesia 
éxxAnota. This soon became the ordinary Latin and Greek 
word for church; yet we must not forget that originally it 
meant a duly summoned public assembly—a meaning it still 
bears in Acts 19:39. It was natural to transfer the meaning 
from a civil to a religious assembly. “In assembly év éxxAnoig 
thou shalt confess thy transgressions.” (Did. 4:14) Then it 
meant all the Christians of a given locality. “The church 
(éxxAnota) that is in Antioch in Syria,” (Ig. Sm. 11:1) Finally 
it came to mean the universal church, the sum-total of all 
Christians. 

The Christians’ choice of the word ecclesia for their group 
suggests a comparison with the Greek city-state, the méAug. Thus 
Saint Paul tells the Ephesians, “You are fellow-citizens 
(ovpnoAitat ) with the saints.” (Eph. 2:19) To the Philip- 
pians he says, “Our commonwealth (oAitevpa ) is in heaven.” 
(Phil. 3:20)” The author of the Epistle to Diognetus writes 
of the Christians, “They pass their time on earth, but have 
their citizenship (xoAitevdovtat) in heaven.” (Diog. 5:9) 

The figure of the Kingdom of God shows that the Christian 
group was somehow analogous to a state governed by a king. 
This was a characteristically eastern form of political organiza- 
tion. But the use of words like ecclesia and néhic (city-state) 
suggests a comparison with the usual form or organization in 
the Greek cities. Christian felt themselves as subjects of a Great 
King: but they also felt themselves comparable to citizens of 
a Greek city-state, gathered in assembly (év éxxAnoig ) to 


*8This is Spencer’s translation. The Douay has, “Our conversation is in heaven.” 
Originally a perfectly good translation, the sense has been spoiled by a shift in the older 
meaning of the English conversation. 
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transact official business, like citizens of a free city. The analogy 
of the kingdom brings out the unquestioning obedience, the 
utter personal loyalty which Christians owe to Christ, the 
King. The analogy of the ecclesia shows that Christians have 
duties other than passive obedience. There is room for per- 
sonal initiative in the Church as the lives of the saints abun- 
dantly prove. 

The family furnishes a fourth analogy. Christians are “the 
sons of God.” (Rom. 8:16). Consequently they stand to 
each other in the relation of brothers and sisters and all form 
one family. The Christians showed their vivid consciousness 
of this fact by calling one another brother. In the New Testa- 
ment this usage is too well known to require quotation. It is 
common, too, in the Apostolic Fathers,” and in the apologists,” 
as well as in early sepulchral inscriptions. In fact, the term 
brother became a technical term for Christian. So that when 
Saint Paul speaks of “the brother Quartus,” (Rom. 16:23) 
“the brother Sosthenes,” (I Cor. 1:1)” he means practically, 


“Quartus, the Christian” and “Sosthenes, the Christian.” The 
term denoted not physical, but spiritual relationship.” Since 
the whole human race is called to membership in the Church 
and to salvation, even the enemies of the Church are brothers 
in a sense, and are so called by Saint Justin. They are “of like 


nature with ourselves and brothers.’ 


The analogy of the family brings out the close unity of the 
Christians and the necessity of common action. These are 
points already shown in the other analogies; but in addition the 
analogy of the family adds something new. It calls attention 
to the intimacy of Christians with one another. Theirs is not 


24For example, Clem. 4:7, Ps-Clem. 20:2, Barn. 2:10, Ig. Rom. 6:2. 

25For example, Aris. (Gr) 15:7, Just. Apol. I, 65:1, 65:3, Just. Dial. 106:1, Ath. 
Sup. 32:3, Melito, in Eus. HE. 4:26, 13. For Eusebius we follow Lake’s edition (London, 
Heinemann, 1926-1932) which reprints the text of the Berlin Corpus. 

% Kovéigtos 6 ddeikqos, Zwobévns 6 GeAqocs. The translations are those of the 
Westminster Version. See parallel instances in I Cor.: 16:12 and 2 Cor. 1:1. 

2™For we call one another brother not in a biological (ov xat& odQxa but in a 
spiritual sense ( KOT wWuyrv)” Aris. (Gr) 15:7. 

28 ‘Quovoxadayv Svtwv xal dded~a@v. Just. Apol. I 1:1. See also Just. Dial. 58:3, 
96:2, 137:1. 
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the impersonal coéperation of fellow-citizens, but the intimate 
and loving codperation of brothers and sisters. Again, the 
family is a natural and stable group. We are born into our 
family without our knowledge or consent. If two men are 
brothers in blood, then it is utterly impossible that they should 
cease to be so. So too, we are called to membership in the 
Christian family without our initiative. Many of us were bap- 
tized when we were too young to consent. Nothing we can do 
can erase the mark of Baptism from our souls. Thus the Christ- 
ian group, like the family, is intimate and inevitable and stable. 

Among the various comparisons which the early Christians 
used to explain the social group they constituted, probably the 
most important is the figure of the Mystical Body. This was a 
very common analogy, and one very suggestive to the social 
thinker. Saint Paul was explicit in his doctrine that the Church 
was a body, Christ being the head, the individual Chriscians 
being the members.” Saint Ignatius of Antioch talks about 
“the one body of His Church.”” Saint Clement, speaking of 
the Church, prays, “Let our whole body be saved in Christ 
Jesus.” (38:1) “The Church of God shall be one body,” says 
Hermas (Sim. 9:18, 4) and again, “There shall be one body of 
those who are purified.”” Saint Justin refers to the doctrine. 
(Dial. 42:3) Even the Apocryphal Odes of Solomon” contain 
a couple of references. ‘Glory be to thee, our Head, the Lord 
Messias,” (17:16) and ““They became to me as my own mem- 
bers and I was their head.” (17:15) 

From this doctrine it followed that all Christians were very 
closely united to each other. “You are all one in Christ Jesus.” 
(Gal. 3:28) “We, being many, are one bread, one body.” (I 
Cor. 10:17) The close unity thus established is not disturbed 
by racial or social differences. ‘We are all baptized into one 





29See, for example, I Cor. 12:13, Eph. 1:22-23, 3:6, 4:12, 4:15-16, 5:30, Col. 1:18, 1:24, 
2:17, 2:19, 3:15. Note that the doctrine of the Mystical Body is implicit in the account 
of Saint Paul’s conversion. Acts 9:5, 22:8, 26:15. 

30f¢. Sm. 1:2. See also Ig. Trall. 1:1. 

31$im. 9:18, 3. See also Sim. 9:13, 5, Sim. 9:13, 7, and Sim. 9:17, 5. 

82Harris, R. and Mingana, A.: The Odes and Psalms of Solomon. (Manchester, University 
Press, 1920.) 

83See also I. Cor. 1:13, Eph. 2:15-16, 4:4, Col. 2:19, I Jn. 1:7. 
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body, whether Jews or Gentiles, whether bond or free.” (I Cor. 
12:13) Saint Paul preached the startling mystery that “in 
Christ Jesus, through the gospel, the Gentiles are coheirs and 
concorporate (cVcowpa) and comparticipant in the prom- 
ise.” (Eph. 3:6, WV) However, the fundamental equality of 
the Christians and their intimate unity is not inconsistent with 
diversity of function. The classical passage illustrating this is 
the twelfth chapter of First Corinthians. Saint Paul is dis- 
cussing the charismata. Evidently there had been disorder 
among the charismatics at Corinth. Some were vain about 
their spiritual gifts. Others, less well endowed, were jealous 
and unduly discouraged. The Apostle points out that the 
necessary inequality of endowment should lead neither to pride 
nor to discouragement, and he proves his point by the analogy 
of the body. Here there is inequality of dignity; yet even the 
humblest members play their necessary part. “The eye cannot 
say to hand: I need not thy help; nor again, the head to the 
feet: I have no need of you.” (I Cor. 12:21). It is foolish, 
then, for a member to take a too individualistic attitude. His 
welfare depends not solely on himself, but also on the healthy 
functioning of the whole. “If one member suffer anything, 
all the members suffer with it; or if one member glory, all the 
members rejoice with it.” (I Cor. 12:26)" A generation later 
a factious spirit broke out again at Corinth and Pope Saint 
Clement used the same arguments: “The great cannot exist 
without the small; nor the small without the great. There is 
a certain blending among all and there is an advantage in this. 
Let us take our body. The head is nothing without the feet; 
likewise the feet, without the head. The smallest members of 
our body are necessary and useful to the whole body; but all 
agree and are united in a common subjection to save the whole 
body.” (Clem 37:4-5) 

The Mystical Body receives its surpassing dignity from the 
fact that Christ is its head. “He is the head of the body, the 
church.” (Col. 1:18) God, the Father of glory “hath made 
him head over all the church which is his body.” (Eph. 1:22- 


“Diversity of function within the Mystical Body is. stressed also in Rom. 12:4-5 and 
Eph. 4:11-12. 
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23) The result of this mystical union is sometimes expressed by 
saying that we are “in Christ.”"" We are to “walk in him.” 
(Col. 2:6) In Him the Christian attains his fullness. (Col. 
2:10) “In Christ all shall be made alive.” (I Cor. 15:22) 

The early Christians found the doctrine of the Mystical Body 
a very compelling motive for virtue. We must not sin against 
our fellow Christians because we are “every one members one 
of another.” (Rom. 12:5) These considerations are a motive for 
chastity. (I Cor. 6:15) They are motives for telling the truth. 
(Eph 4:25) Above all, they are motives for practising charity. 
Because the community at Jerusalem had but “one heart and 
one soul,” (Acts 4:32) they were very ready to share their pos- 
sessions. Saint Clement was amazed that the Christians at Cor- 
inth should so far forget the doctrine of the Mystical Body as 
to quarrel with one another. ‘Why do we drag apart and rend 
the members of Christ and be at odds against our own body and 
reach such a pitch of madness as to forget that we are members, 
ene of another?” (Clem. 46:7) Again, the same writer, after 
discussing the mutual dependence of the members, goes on to 
say: “Let each be subject to his neighbor according to the posi- 
tion granted him. Let the strong care for the weak and let the 
weak respect the strong. Let the rich aid the poor and let the 
poor man thank God that He gave him one to supply his needs.” 
(Clem. 38:1-2)™ 

The analogy of the Mystical Body throws into relief several 
important facts about the Christian social group. First, it pre- 
sents the Church as a living thing. The Church has a life of its 
own, the common life of grace which flows from the Head 
through the members. Again, this analogy shows more clearly 
than any of the others the nature of the relationship existing 
among the members. The members are not equal in dignity; 
but each plays his necessary part. This doctrine is opposed to 
the unrealistic egalitarianism of the French Revolution. It is 





35Saint Paul uses this or equivalent expressions 164 times. See an excellent discussion in 
Prat, F.: La théologie de saint Paul. (Paris, Beauchesne, 1909.) 1:434-436. 

86Note that the mutual obligations of the Christians persevered beyond the grave. The 
living pray for the dead; the dead pray for the living. The very interesting epigraphic 
evidence for this has been excellently assembled by Bour, DTC, 3:454-480. 
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also opposed to any theory which would deprive the humblest 
citizen of his dignity as a human person. Finally, the figure of 
the Mystical Body makes it clear how and why the Christian 
society is supernatural. It is so because Christ, the Head, is 
Himself part of the body and because as Head, He supplies the 
body’s life. The supernatural life, then, which Christ gives, 
makes the Church a living organism; and the fact that it is a 
living organism accounts for the mutual dependence of mem- 
bers characteristic of the Christian social group. 

Let us stop at this point to recapitulate briefly. We have 
considered five analogies by which the early Christians ex- 
plained their own group to themselves. Putting these together 
what picture do we get? We may answer that the early 
Christians conceived of themselves as constituting a unit. They 
were not a crowd; they were a society. This society was 
dynamic, not merely static. It performed public common acts 
like an ecclesia. It obeyed Christ, as subjects obey their king. 
There was a mutual dependence of member on member, so that 
each played his part toward making the whole a good society. 
The members were not equal in dignity, but each had his in- 
dispensable place and deserved affection and respect from the 
others, like a member of a family. In a word, the Church was 
an organic unity and this unity received life and meaning from 
Christ, the Head of the body which is the Church. 

The force which welded the early Christians into a social 
unity and which governed all their human relations was charity, 
ayasm. This is evidently a very fundamental concept for 
understanding the social thought of the New Testament. 

The word dydzy has had an interesting history.” In the 
Hebrew Old Testament the most common word for love was 
*aheb. This verb covered a wide range of meaning, love be- 
tween the sexes, betwen relatives, between intimate friends. It 
was also used for love as a duty imposed by the Law. “Thou 
shalt love (w’ahabta) thy neighbor™ as thyself.” (Lev. 19:18) 

87See the articies cn dyandw, dyad, dyarntés by G. Quell and E. Stauffer, in 
Kittel, G.: Theologisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testament. Stuttgart, W. Kohlhammer, 


1933- .)-s 120-55. 
38re"Gka is best so translated rather than “thy friend” (Douay Version). The Douay 
Version translates the word thy neighbor when the same text is quoted in Mt. 22:39. 
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The love of the Old Testament was a discriminating love which 
chose its beloved out of thousands. (CC. 5:10) Therefore 
when the Old Testament was translated into Greek, the word 
dyanév was generally chosen to render ’aheb, because it means 
the love of intelligent and discriminating free choice as opposed 
to the blindly passionate love implied by éoav. 

When the New Testament writers took over the words, 
ayandv, to love, and aya, charity, they were already rich 
with meaning. In the New Testament this meaning was 
not altered; but it was deepened and intensified. When the 
Jewish lawyer quoted Deut. 6:5 and Lev. 19:18 on love of God 
and neighbor as a summary of man’s duty, Our Lord approved 
warmly, saying, “Thou hast answered right; this do, and thou 
shalt live.” (Lk. 10:28) However, in the Gospels, charity re- 
ceived enormously more emphasis than it had in the Old Testa- 
ment. Our Lord insisted that His followers must love even 
their enemies and strangers. He revealed for the first time the 
true nature of charity. It is a participation by man in the 
mutual love which exists among the Three Persons of the 
Blessed Trinity (Jn. 17:26). Charity is the queen-virtue. 

In our literature charity naturally occupies an extremely 
important place. Saint Paul’s panegyric is familiar. Compared 
to the charisms, charity is “‘a far more excellent path.” (I Cor. 
12:31, Spen) Without charity the charisms, faith, and natur- 
alistic philanthropy are nothing. (I Cor. 13:1-3) Fifteen good 
qualities of charity are enumerated by Saint Paul in I Cor. 
13:4-7. Charity, finally, is eternal. (I. Cor. 13) Hardly less 
eloquent is Saint Clement. ‘The bond of the charity of God 
who can explain? The greatness of its beauty who is competent 
to tell? The height to which charity lifts us is inexpressible,” 
(Clem. 49:2-4) and again, “See, beloved, how great and won- 
derful is charity, and that of its perfection there is no expres- 
sion.” (Clem. 50:1) Charity is the “bond of perfection,” 
(Col. 3:14) that is, either the bond which binds the virtues to- 
gether into a unified whole, or the perfect bond between the 
Christians. He who has charity has fulfilled the Law, (Rom. 
13:8-10, Gal. 5:14) walks in the light, (I Jn. 1:7, 2:9-11) 
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abides in God, (I Jn. 4:12 and 16) and has passed from death to 
life. (I Jn. 3:14) Fraternal charity is an echo of God's love. 
(I Jn. 4:7-8) Faith and charity are respectively the beginning 
and end of life. (Ig. Eph. 14:1) By charity our sins are for- 
given and heaven is opened to us.” 

Charity being the supremely important virtue, it is not sur- 
prising that the Christians were constantly exhorted to practise 
it. They were to love one another even unto death. (I Jn. 
3:16) They were to observe the golden rule,” to seek their 
neighbor’s good rather than their own, (I Cor. 10:24) to love 
unceasingly. (Clem. 33:1) and with an undivided heart. (Ig. 
Trall. 13:2) The duty of charity comes “before all things;” 
(I Pet. 4:8) for lack of charity injures my brother “for whom 
Christ died.” (Rom. 14:15) Such charity welds the Christians 
together “in harmony,” (Ig. Trall. 12:2) and “ in love without 
human partisanship.” (Clem. 50:2) They are “knit together 
in charity,”" “solicitous to preserve the unity of the Spirit.” 
(Eph. 4:3 Spen)“ 

The result of this mutual charity was to bind the brethren 
together in a “profound and rich peace.” (Clem. 2:2) Nothing 
is better than this; (Ig. Eph. 13:2) therefore, if anyone finds 
that sedition and strife have arisen in the community on his 
account, he ought to be willing to go away for the sake of peace. 
(Clem. 54:1-3) Not only do Christians strive for peace among 


Heb. 6:10, Clem. 50:3 and 5. 

This rule is stated negatively in our literature. “Whatsoever thou wouldst not have 
done to thyself, do not thou to another.” (Did. 1:2) See also Arist. (Gr) 15:5, Ep. Apost. 
(Eth) 18 (29), Theo. 2:34. There is a well known variant reading ia Acts 15:29 which 
adds the negative golden rule to the Apostolic decrees. The manuscript authority for this 
is by no means negligible and includes D, a respectable group of minuscules, Irenaeus, 
Ephrem, Tertullian and certain Syriac, Coptic, and Old Latin witnesses. The Epistule 
Apostolorum is found in Duensing’s edition (Bonn, Marcus und Weber, 1925, Kl. Texte, 
1$2). 

“Thus WV translates Col. 2:2. However, the Douay (“instructed in charity”) may 
be correct. 

*2Exhortations to charity (direct or indirect) are too numerous in our literature to quote. 
See also Rom. 12:9-10, 15, 13:8, I Cor. 14:12-13, 19, Gal. 6:2, Eph. 5:2, Col. 3:12-13, 
Heb. 10:24, 13:1, Jas. 5:9, I Pet. 1:22, 5:8-9, 2 Pet. 1:7, I Jn. 4:7, 9-11, 20, 2 Jn. 5, 
Did. 2:6-7, Ig. Trail. 8:2, Ps-Clem. 4:3, Just. Apol. I, 15:9-10, Theo. 3:14, Ep. Apost. 
(Eth) 18 (29), (Copt) 24 (35). Note that charity was the motive of Saint Paul’s self- 
discipline (I Cor. 9:24-27). 
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themselves but they are more ready than anybody else to co- 
Sperate with the public authorities for the preservation of 
peace. (Just. I Apol. 12:1) The thought of peace was constant 
among the early Christians during life and, from the first 
century on they inscribed on their graves the words in Pace. 

Of course this beautiful idea of constant peace and unity 
within the Mystical Body was not always followed in practice. 
The early Christians were subject to human weakness, just like 
ourselves. Saint Paul was forced to rebuke the Corinthians 
sharply for their party spirit in the opening chapters of First 
Corinthians. Some forty years later Pope Saint Clement was 
forced to repeat the same admonitions to the same church. The 
Corinthians should be “without any human partisanship,” 
(Clem. 50:2) for sedition is “abominable and unholy, alien and 
foreign to the elect of God.” (Clem. 1:1) Their disunity, he 
notes, “has turned aside many, has cast many into discourage- 
ment, many to doubt, all of us to grief.” (Clem. 46:9) All this, 
says the Pseudo-Clement, 1s very disedifying to the pagans who, 
when they hear the Christian doctrine of loving énemies, ““won- 
der at this extraordinary degree of goodness; but when they see 
that not only do we not love those that hate us, but even those 
that love us, they laugh us to scorn and the name is 
blasphemed.” (Ps-Clem. 13:4) 

However distressing these occasional dissensions were, the 
Christians could still afford to boast of their “holy and seemly 
practice of brotherly love.” (Clem. 48:1) Diognetus is told 
“what fervent love (qtAootogyia) for one another” (Ep. 
Diog. 1) The Christians have. The first believers in Jerusalem 
“had but one heart and one soul” (Acts 4:32) Christians 
love one another (Arist. (Syr.) 15:7), love their neighbor 
(Arist. (Gr.) 15:4). Catacomb inscriptions reflect the same 
tender love.“ Saint Justin contrasts the conduct of the Chris- 


*8For further texts on peace, see Rom. 12:18, Eph. 4:3, i Thess. 5:13, Heb. 12:14, 
Clem. 15:1. 20:1-11, 62:2. 

“For example, the epitaph of Palladius in the Cappella Graeca of the Cemetery of 
Priscilla: “Obrimus to his dearest ( TAYKYTATO _ ) cousin and fellow student, 
Palladius.” Or this epitaph from the Cemetery of Commodilla: “Marcus Orbius Helius, his 
dearest friend, gave this grave as a resting place for Titus Flavius Eutychius, who lived 19 
years, 11 moaths, 2 days. Farewell, dear.” Both inscriptions belong to the second century. 
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tians before and after conversion: ““We hated one another. We 
murdered one another. On account of their different manners 
we refused to live with men of other tribes. But now, after the 
coming of Christ, we live the common life. We pray for our 
enemies and try to win over those who unjustly hate us.” (Just. 
I Apol. 14:3) 

This sublime charity stands out in many of the individuals 
who appear in our literature. Saint Ignatius of Antioch calls 
Onesimus “‘a man of inexpressible love.” (Ig. Eph. 1:3). Of 
himself, Saint Ignatius says to the Philadelphians, ‘““My brethren, 
I am overflowing with love for you and I am exceedingly joy- 
ful in watching over your safety.” (Ig. Phil. 5:1) Saint Paul, 
however, is the man whose strong personal love shows up most 
unmistakably in our literature. The welfare of his converts 
was his very life. “Now we really live if ye but stand fast in 
the Lord.” (I Thess. 3:8 WV) The mutual love of the Philip- 
pians made his joy full. “Fill up my joy by thinking alike, and 
loving the same things, with one soul and one mind.” (Phil. 
2:2 WV) He could not bear to wound the feelings of the Cor- 
inthians because, if he alienated them there would be no one to 
whom to turn. “If I make you sorrowful, who is he then that 
can make me glad, but the same who is made sorrowful by me?” 
(II Cor. 2:2) The twenty-four salutations to individuals in the 
sixteenth chapter of Romans are an excellent proof of Saint 
Paul’s capacity for warm friendship. 

It is worth noting that there was a close relationship between 
this intense charity of the early Christians and their devotion 
to the Holy Eucharist. We remember how Saint Paul was 
shocked that the Corinthians dared approach the Holy Table 
while there were divisions and factions among them and a lack 
of concern for the needy. (I Cor. 11:18,19,22) The Didache 
warns, “Let none who has a quarrel with his fellow join in your 
meeting until they are reconciled.” (Did. 14:2) At Mass, 
says Saint Justin, the Christians take occasion to show their 
charity by almsgiving (Just. Apol. I, 67:1,6). Thus are veri- 
fied the words of Leo XIII who, after speaking of the exquisite 
charity of the early Christians, added, ‘““There can be no shadow 
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of doubt that this immense blessing was due to their frequent 
meetings at the divine table.” 

Thus we receive a picture of the early Christian community. 
It was a social whole, a true society, comparable in many re- 
spects to other human societies, to a family, to a kingdom, to an 
assembly. Yet at the same time it was unique by its super- 
natural quality, and this supernatural quality was most mani- 
fest in the intense mutual charity, nourished by the Holy 
Eucharist, which welded the Christians into a close unity. Thus 
men of different ages, races, and socio-economic status be- 
came one in Christ. 

The social unity formed by the Christians was not un- 
opposed. It met fierce antagonism from another social unity 
which the writers of this period call the world. Christians try 
to spread the social doctrines of Christ. The world offers or- 
ganized opposition to this program. The world, one might say, 
represents evil in its social aspect. It is important, therefore, 
to know what the early Christians meant by this term. If we 
understood precisely what the term connoted to them, then 
we would understand precisely what they found to criticize. 

The English word, world, used in this sease translates two 
Greek words, aidv, saeculum, and xOopoc, mundus. The former 
is used to translate the Hebrew ‘olam—a word whose meaning 
has received considerable attention.“ 

In the Hebrew Old Testament ‘olam signified an unknown 
period of time, either the forgotten past or the unpredictable 
future. In rabbinical Hebrew and Aramaic it came to mean 
the world, the only sense preserved by the cognate ‘alam in 


Encyclical, Mirae caritatis, May 28, 1902. 

{6Bousset, W.: Die Religion des Judentums im spdathellenistischen Zeitalter. 3. Aufl. 
(Tubingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1926). Pp. 243-249. Dalman, G:: Die Worte Jesu. (Leipzig, 
Hinrichs, 1930). Pp. 120-127 and 132-146. Lagrange, M.-J.: Le messianisme chez les Juifs. 
(Paris, Gabalda, 1909). Pp. 162-175. Messel, N.: Die Einheitlichkeit der jiidischen 
Eschatologie. (Giessen, Tépelmann, 1915). Pp. 44-60. Prat, F.: La théologie de Saint Paul. 
(Paris, Beauchesne, 1912). 2:492-493. Sasse, H.:  aiddv, aidwos in Kittel’s Theo- 
logisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament (Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 1933-  ), 1:197- 
209. Schiirer, E.: Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes. 3. Aufl. (Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1898). 
2:547-551. 

4?World as the totality of created things or world as all humanity. 
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modern Arabic. This shift of meaning is natural enough; for, as 
Prat remarks, “Il y a un rapport étroit entre la durée du monde 
et le monde qui dure.” (loc. cit.) “ 

Finally, in eschatological writings, the distinction appeared 
between “this world” (ha ‘olam haze) and “the world to come” 
(4a ‘olam haba).” In the Greek New Testament these expres- 
sions appeared as 6 aidv ottos andé aidv pédAwv respective- 
ly. The contrast with the glories of the world to come threw 
into sharp relief the sins and miseries of this present world. 
Therefore the expression, “this world” came to mean, not 
precisely the present condition of things as such, but rather 
the present order as positively evil or at least naturalistic and 
forming a social unity actively or passively opposing the reign 
of Christ. 

The word xéop0c underwent a somewhat similar trans- 
formation except that the starting point was different. xdop0¢ 


is related to the verb xoopéw , to put in order, to adorn. Its 
original meaning was order, then adornment, decoration. Then 


it meant the ordered universe, a philosophical use of the word 
due either to Pythagoras or Parmenides. In the New Testament 
(rarely in profane Greek) xéopo0c was used for the known or 
inhabited world, then, by a natural transition, for the buman 
race. Finally, since the contrast with heaven emphasizes the 
evils of the present order, the world acquired a pejorative sense, 
and came to mean the totality of men who did not know Christ 
or who refused to accept Him and the world which such men 
control. St. John particularly emphasizes this pejorative usage. 

It will be seen that both aidv and xéop0c acquired the same 
special sense. But the two words have different backgrounds. 





*8In other words a spatial meaning supplanted the original temporal meaning. It is a 
disputed point how far this change of meaning went for ‘olem in the present connection. 
That is to say, when writers talked about the evils of the present ‘olem, were they thinking 
principally of time or space? 

“If we may trust the Mishna, Hillel (died about 10. A.D.) talked of “the world to 
come” (Aboth, 2:8) and both terms are mentioned in Bere. Rab. 44, apparently by Johanan 
b. Zakkai (about 80 A.D.). See also the prayer of Nehunya b. ha-kana (Jer. Ber. 4:2), 
and the statements of Eleazar b. Zadok (Sifre, ed. Friedmann, 84, b), and Eleazar of Modiim 
(Mechilta, ed. Hoffmann, 78). The terms were quite freely used in IV Esdras and the 
Apocalypse of Baruch at the end of the first century. 
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aidv is temporal; xdop0c is spatial. This difference is still per- 
ceptible. All in all, however, there is little loss of meaning if 
both are translated world as in the Douay Bible. Both terms 
refer to the organized forces of evil or naturalism together with 
the resources they control, opposing the Kingdom of God. 

The Christian viewpoint is succintly summarized by St. John, 
“The whole world (xé0pn0¢) lieth in the evil one.”” Just as 
Christians can be said to be “in Christ,’ so worldlings are “in 
the evil one.” This establishes a sort of parallelism. As the 
Church is in Christ, so the world is in Satan. The world 
(xdopoc) is the antithesis of God.” It is condemned by God. 
(I Cor. 11:32) The choice between God and the world is a 
choice between life and death. (Ig. Mag. 5:2) Its wisdom is 
sterile (I Cor. 3:19, I Jn. 3:11) and characterized by deceit,” 
lusts,“ fornication, (I Cor. 5:10) and pollutions. (II Pet. 
2:20) The world will pass away.” This is fortunate; (Ig. Rom. 
2:2) for life in this world is slavery (Tat. 29:2). What the 
early Christians said of the ai@v was closely parallel to what 
they said of the xdonoc. The world (aidv ) is a place of vani- 
ties,” sterile occupations (Her Mand 10:1,4), lusts,” wicked- 
ness (Her Sim 6:1,4), deceits (Her Sim 6:3,3), vain wisdom 
(I Cor. 2:6, 3:18), and allurement (II Tim. 4:10); it is evil 
and Christ will deliver us from it (Gal. 1:4). 

The writers of the period studied used various synonyms for 
aid@v and xéopos. From the above descriptions of the two 
words these synonyms should be easily recognizable. A very 
obvious synonym for aidv is xa1gd¢, time. “The present time,” 


50] Jn. 5:19, Revised Version. The Douay Version mistakes the masculine xovne@ 
(or the equivalent Vulgate maligno) for a neuter. In the Westminster Version (“lieth in 
the power of the evil one”) and in Father Spencer’s translation (“lies under the power of 
the Evil One”) the words I have italicized correspond to nothing in the Greek and un- 
necessarily obscure the sense. Cf. also I Jn. 4:4. 

5l“The apostles who also were in Christ before me.” (Rom. 16:7) “Whoever is in 
Christ.” (II Cor. 5:17, Spen) “The dead who are in Christ.” (I Thess. 4:15) 

52] Cor. 2:12, II Cor. 7:10, I Jn. 4:4-5. 58Just. Dial. 113:6, Ep. Diog. 10:7. 

542 Per. 1:4, I Jn. 2:16, Tat. 19:2. 

55] Cor. 7:31, I Jn. 2:17, Her. Vis. 4:3, 3, Did. 10:6, Ps-Clem. $:5. 

Her. Mand. 9:4, Sim. 5:3, 6. 

S7Her. Mand. 11:8, Sim. 6:2, 3, Sim. 7:2, Sim, 8:11, 3. 
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6 viv xaigdc (Barn. 4:1) corresponds to 6 viv aidv™. The 
“lawless time” has obviously the same meaning. The Didache 
speaks of “the way of death” evidently meaning the “way of 
the world.” The Apocalypse represents Christ and His follow- 
ers at war with certain mundane forces represented under a 
varied and complicated symbolism, the Beast of the Sea, the 
Beast of the Earth, Babylon the Great, and so forth. Under 
this symbolism we must again recognize the “world.” Finally, 
when writers draw a sharp contrast between the Church and 
contemporary paganism, emphasizing the malignity and organ- 
ized evil of the latter, then once more we must accept this evil 
and systematic paganism as synonymous with the “world.” 

To the sociologist it is extraordinarily interesting to find that 
the world is uniformly presented as an organized social entity, 
not as a random group of evil men. It is “the kingdom of this 
world.” (Apoc. 11:15) This kingdom acquires its cohesiveness 
from the fact that it has an efficient ruler, “the prince of this 
world,” “the wicked prince,” “the prince of this time of in- 
quity’”™ or even “god” of this world.“ Saint Paul calls him 
“the prince of the power of the air,” (Eph. 2:2 Spen), that 
is to say, a prince who holds power in the atmosphere, hovering 
there, as it were, on the lookout for opportunities to do evil. 
A somewhat similar picture is presented by Saint Paul’s expres- 
sion, “the rulers of the world of this darkness . . . the spirits of 
wickedness in high places.” (Eph. 6:12) These spirits evidently 
form the court of the ruler of this world. Hermas (Sim. 
6:2,1) represents the “angel of luxury and deceit” as shepherd- 
ing a flock of well-fed and frisky sheep whom he intended to 
destroy. Here the prince of this world is recognizable as a sort 





58] Tim. 6:17, Il Tim. 4:10, Pol. Phil. 9:2. 59 6 dvowos xaigds (Barn, 4:9). 

© % tod davdtov b86¢. Note that the Psendo-Clement, talking of his state as a 
pagan, says, “Our whole life was nothing other than death.” (1:6) 

61 § Gexwv tod aidvos tovtov , Ig. Eph. 17:1, 19:1; Ig. Trall. 4:2, Ig. Rom. 7:1, 
Ig. Phil. 6:2, Ig. Mag. 1:2. In the plural, I Cor. 2:6, 8. Cf. Ascen. Isaias, 10:12, 29 in 
Hennecke, E.: Neutestamentliche Apokryphen. 2. Aufl. (Tiibingen, Mohr, 1927) Pp. 
307-314. 

62 6 Gbixoc (Mart. Pol. 19:2 and the apocryphal III Cor. 11) or MovnQds (Barn. 4:13) 
Ggx@v III Cor. is found in Harnack’s edition (Bonn. Marcus und Weber, 1912, Kl. Texte, 
12). 63Barn. 18:2, cf. Barn. 15:5. 642 Cor. 4:4, Ascen. Isaias, 9:14. 
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of malign antithesis to the Good Shepherd. From his position 
opposed to Christ, and in a sense parallel to Christ, we can easily 
identify the prince of this world with Satan. He gives unity, 
organization, and cohesiveness to the world, just as Christ, the 
King, gives the same qualities to the Kingdom of God. 

Long lists of the characteristic sins of the world are quite 
common in the writers of this period. Saint Paul’s long de- 
scription (Rom. 1:18-32) is well known. It rnay be interesting 
to quote one somewhat less familiar. The author of the Didache 
thus describes the Way of Death, “In the first place it is evil 
and full of cursing; murders, adulteries, lusts, fornications, 
thefts, idolatries, witchcrafts, charms, robberies, false witnesses, 
hypocrisies, double heartedness, guile, pride, malice, self-will, 
avarice, foul speech, jealousy, impudence, haughtiness, boast- 
fulness. Persecutors of the good, haters of truth, lovers of 
falsehood, knowing not the reward of righteousness, not cleav- 
ing to good, nor to just judgment, lying awake not for good 
but for evil, from whom meekness and patience are far, loving 
vain things, seeking reward, unmerciful to the poor, not work- 
ing for him who is oppressed by toil, without knowledge of 
Him who made them, murderers of children, corrupters of 
God’s creatures, turning away the needy, oppressing the dis- 
stressed, advocates of the rich, lawless judges of the poor, com- 
pletely sinful.”” 

It is natural to compare these judgments with the verdict 
of history on the period. Asa matter of fact the years 30-180 
A.D. marked the very height of Rome’s prosperity. Never was 
her territory so widespread. Never was her wealth so impres- 
sive. Yet signs of decay were not wanting. The old Roman 
sense of civic duty had disappeared. The political apathy of the 
citizens had made Augustus’ totalitarian state possible. 
Augustus wished to share at least some of his power with the 
Senate; yet even the senatorial nobility became apathetic. 





®85Did, $:1-2. For other more or less parallel passages, see Her. Mend. 8:3-$, Theo. 1:2, 
14, and the list of Pauline texts in Prat, op. cit. 2:474. Somewhat similar are the passages 
in which the apologists satirize the immorality of the Greek gods. See, for example, Aris. 
8-11, Just. Apol. I, 2, Theo. 3:8, Tat. 34. 
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Their power slipped from their grasp under succeeding emper- 
ors. In a word, this was a period of external well-being and 
latent decay. On the death of Marcus Aurelius, the Empire 
headed rapidly toward anarchy. 

Morality was at alow ebb. It is true that there were men and 
women who took the moral life seriously, Seneca, Pliny, Marcus 
Aurelius, Arria, Annia Pollitta, but their virtue certainly com- 
pares unfavorably with that of the Christian saints. On the 
other hand, there were public examples of immorality which 
few civilizations before or since would tolerate. The luxury of 
the upper classes often went to extraordinary lengths,” and was 
in stark and bitter contrast to the widespread slavery. It is true 
that the slave might hope for manumission and after manumis- 
sion, rise, like Pallas or Narcissus, to great wealth and political 
power (a privilege which the American Negro does not share 
seventy-five years after emancipation) but the lot of the aver- 
age slave could be miserable indeed. The condition of the poor 
was probably not much better. Sexual immorality was ram- 
pant. The most repellant abnormalities were considered fit sub- 
jects for light verse, as every reader of Martial’s Epigrams 
knows. The same attitude was reflected on the stage. (Tat. 
22) The widespread enjoyment of gladiatorial combats betrays 
a surprising popular cruelty. Tatian taunts the pagans for 
their enjoyment of such spectacles. “He who misses the 
murderous show is downcast because he was not condemned to 
be a witness to evil and abominable deeds. You slaughter ani- 
mals to eat their flesh and you buy men to furnish a cannibal 
banquet for the soul . . . The robber murders for the sake of 
plunder; but the rich man buys gladiators for the sake of 
murder.” War was widespread and very cruel. It was often 
waged to the point of extermination. Marcus Aurelius was a 
model emperor yet he did not hesitate to kill off whole tribes of 
enemies when their resistance was exceptionally stubborn—for 
example in the Sarmatian War of 175. All in all, it seems true 





®6For a balanced view of Roman luxury, see Friedlander, L.: Roman life end Manners 
under the Early Empire. (London, Routledge, New York, Dutton, 1928-1936.) 2:131-230. 


67Tat. 23:2. For the Christian attitude, see Ath. Sup. 35:1-2. 
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that the gloomiest descriptions of paganism by the early Chris- 
tians can be confirmed by the sober pages of history. 

Such being the character of the world, it is not surprising 
that Christians were commanded to keep themselves free from 
it. On them the duty of non-participation™ was incumbent. 
Saint Paul bids the Romans (12:2) not to be “conformed to 
this world” (tH aidvi tovtm). There is an irreconcilable 
enmity between this world and the world to come. Forced to 
make a choice, we should choose the latter (Ps-Clem. 6:3,5). 
The man with the proper spirit “refrains from all the wicked- 
ness and vain desires of this world” (Her Mand 11:8). We 
must “hate the deceit of this world.”” The rich musé rid them- 
selves of this world (hoc saeculum) before they can qualify for 
the kingdom (Her Sim 9:31,2). 

The preceding words warn against the world as aidv (xo1gdc¢ 
saeculum). Even more numerous are the warnings against 
the x6opn0¢. The New Testament passages are well known. We 
must not love the world, (I Jn. 2:15) but rather deny wordly 
desires (Tit. 2:12) and remain unspotted from the world. 
(Jas. 1:27) Saint Paul vigorously asserts that he is “crucified” to 
it. (Gal. 6:14) For we have “received not the spirit of this world 
but the spirit that is God.” (I Cor. 2:12)" The Apostolic 
Fathers and the apologists repeat the same message. The Chris- 
tian must “die to the world.” (Tat. 11:2) He must regard the 
things of this world as “alien” and not desire them.” We must 
not “speak of Jesus Christ and yet desire the world.” (Ig. Rom. 
7:1) As a matter of fact the good Christian fulfilled these 
precepts. “The soul dwells in the body, but is not of the body, 
and Christians dwell in the world, but are not of this world.” 





®8As the present author has ventured to term it. See his Fire on the Earth. (New York, 
Macmillan, 1936.) Chapter VII. 

® toi viv xaiQod Barn, 4:1. 

"It is perhaps appropriate to mention here a logion of Christ from Oxyrhynchus 
“Unless you fast towards the world you shall not find the Kingdom of God.” White, 
H. G. E.: The Sayings of Jesus from Oxyrhbynchus. (Cambridge, University Press, 1920.) 
p. 26. 

™1Ps-Clem. 5:6. See also 5:1. 

T2Ep. Diog. 6:3. See also Barn. 10:11. 
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Martyrdom was a supreme proof of this unworldliness. (Just. 
Dial 119:6) 

It must not be supposed that this principle of non-participa- 
tion forces all Christians to be hermits. We cannot avoid all 
worldly contacts. Otherwise we would simply have “to leave 
the world altogether.” (I Cor. 5:10 WV) The Christian, 
therefore, must use this world but “‘as not using it to the full.” 
(I Cor. 7:31, WV) In the present order, then, Christians and 
worldlings are exteriorly barely distinguishable just as in winter 
dead and live trees look alike, both being bare, (Herm. Sim. 
3:3). Christians therefore “do not dwell in cities of their own 
nor do they use some strange dialect nor practice some outland- 
ish manner of life.” (Ep. Diog. 5:2) On the contrary, they 
“live in Greek and barbarian cities according as each has ob- 
tained his lot, and follow the local customs both in clothing 
and food and the rest of life.” (Ep. Diog. 5:4) 

The essential opposition between Christians and wordlings re- 
sults in a mutual aversion. It is not surprising that the world 
should hate us. (I Jn. 3:13) The world understands us no 
more than it understood our leader, Christ. (I Jn. 3:1) “The 
world hates the Christians, though it has suffered no evil, be- 
cause they are opposed to its pleasures.” (Ep. Diog. 6:5) In 
their turn, Christians hate the world. The biessed martyrs did 
so, (Pol. Phil. 9:2) for the world is only a prison to the follower 
of Christ. (Ep. Diog. 6:7) On the other hand, for a Christian 
to love the world is a sign of unworthiness.” 

The world’s opposition causes the Christian much suffering 
and persecution, even martyrdom. He has no reason to be dis- 
couraged, however, for the victory is inevitable. There is a fre- 
quent theme in the New Testament,” and it is particularly in 
the Apocalypse that the point is developed. In fact, this is the 
main thesis of the book and is developed under a rich variety of 
figures, familiar to every reader of the New Testament. The 
apocryphal Christian apocalypses carried the same message. 





731] Tim. 4:9, Jas. 4:4. 
74] Cor. 15:25, Heb. 10:13, I Jn. 4:4, 5:4. 
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The Ascension of Isaias represent God, the Father, saying to the 
Son that He “‘is to judge and destroy the princes and their angels 
and their gods of this world and the world which was ruled by 
them.” (10:2). The Apocalypse of Peter (Akmim Fragment) 
predicts that “God shall come unto my faithful ones that 
_ hunger and thirst and are afflicted and prove their souls in this 
life and shall judge the sons of iniquity.””* 

The doctrine of the world is a feature of Christian social 
thought the importance of which may easily be overlooked. 
Yet it is very important indeed. Without the doctrine of the 
world Christian social thought would be very beautiful and 
idealistic but it would not be in contact with the realities. 
This doctrine adds the necessary realism to make the Church’s 
social teaching properly balanced. Some have accused the 
Fathers of being dreamy idealists unfit to understand their con- 
temporary world order. Those who make this charge should 
study the Christian doctrine of the world. Then they would 
know that the Fathers realized all the sin, strife, hatred and in- 
justice of their time. They accepted these things as facts and 
took them into account in their social thinking. The Fathers 
were both realists and idealists. Therein lies their strength. 





154 poc. Pet. 1:3. Found in Klostermann’s edition (Berlin, DeGruyter, 1933, K/. Texte, 3). 
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HE Church’s doctrine on the indissolubility of Christian 

marriage is so well known that one might well wonder 
what new light a study might throw on it. Trent has spoken 
clearly on the subject,’ the Encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII’ and 
Pope Pius XI° have echoed the voice of Trent; theologians, 
historians, exegetes and canonists have defended the Church’s 
position by their work. Even those who will not worship at 
her altars admit that she stands as the lone defender of the 
sacred indissolubility of the marriage bond. What can this study 
add to such superabundant testimony? It adds this. A con- 
sideration of some facts concerning the interpretation of the 
much discussed verses in Matthew 5,32 and Matthew 19,9, 
which may shed a new light on the understanding of the fitness 
of those verses as proof of the indissolubility of Christian 
marriage. It proposes no new solution, but submits evidence 
which renders the traditional solution not only more acceptable 
but uniquely acceptable. 

In carrying out the purpose indicated above, it will be 
necessary to review the traditional arguments for the indissolu- 
bility of Christian marriage, and to indicate the position of 
those who oppose the teaching of the Church on the alleged 
warrant of Holy Scripture. This will be done briefly, with 
special emphasis on the elements which will recur in the solu- 
tion of Matthew 5,32 and Matthew 19,9. Since any good 
text-book contains the substance of the general proof, this part 
need not be copiously documented. 

The proof from the documents of the Church runs some- 





1Denzinger-Bannwart (DB) Enchiridion Symbolorum et Definitionum, ed. 21-23, 1937, 
nos. 975 and 977. 

2Acta Sanctae Sedis XII (1879-80) 388 ff. 

3DB. 2235, 2236. 
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what as follows. Christian marriage cannot be dissolved on the 
grounds of heresy, willful desertion, molesta cohabitatio. Nor 
for grounds of adultery. But any other reason for divorce is a 
lesser reason than these. Therefore Christian marriage is abso- 
lutely indissoluble. The first part of the major proposition is 
defined, its second part definable.‘ The minor proposition is 
certain.” The conclusion is defended as thologically certain. 
The power of the contracting parties themselves to dissolve the 
matrimonial bond was in question, and so this is the matter of 
intrinsic indissolubility.° 

The proof from Holy Scripture proceeds as follows. Saint 
Paul in his First Epistle to the Corinthians teaches the divine 
precept of indissolubility of Christian marriage.’ Wives are 
told not to depart from their husbands. If, however, they 
should depart, they are to remain unmarried, or be reconciled 
with their husbands. And husbands are not to dismiss their 
wives. These words so clearly contain the divine positive law 
of indissolubility, that even those opposed to the Church’s 
teaching admit that in these verses no grounds for divorce are 
given, no permission for a second marriage is contained.’ Saint 
Paul is not setting down any reasons which would justify the 
departure of the wife. But clearly there must have been some 
such reasons, for an alternative is given, either remain un- 
married or be reconciled to the husband. Thus we have the 
notion of separation from the husband, with the matrimonial 
bond remaining intact. The argument from Saint Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans, 7,3 is used as a confirmatory argument. 
As long as the husband lives, the wife will be called adulterous 





4{DB. 975, 977. Perrone, De Matrimonio Christiano II (Rome 1858) 407 ff. 

5Pius XI, Acta Apostolicae Sedis XXII (1930) 574: Quod si neque erravit neque errat 
Ecclesia cum haec docuit et docet, ideoque certum omnino est, matrimonium ne ob 
cdulterium quidem dissolvi posse, in comperto est, reliquas tanto debiliores, quae afferri 
solent, divortiorum causas multo minus valere, nibilique prorsus esse faciendas. 

®Luther, Martin, De Captivitate Babylonica (1520) Comm. on 1 Cor. VII (1523). 

71 Cor. 7, 10-11. 

8Lietzman, H. The Beginnings of the Christian Church (translation by B. L. Woolf, 
1937) 178-179. Von Soden, History of Early Christian Literature (Translation, New 
York, 1906) 42. Plummer, on text, International Critical Commentozy. 
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if she is found with another man. The hypothesis is clearly sup- 
posed that the matrimonial bond is not dissolved, else the 
attempted second marriage would not be an adulterous union. 
Other charges might be levelled against it, but not adultery, 
which connotes the violation of an existing matrimonial bond. 

The arguments from the Gospels according to Saint Luke’ 
and Saint Mark” find their parallels in Matthew 5,32 and 
Matthew 19,3-9, respectively," with the well known differ- 
ence that the former two omit the excepta fornicationis causa 
and nisi ob fornicationem clauses. Here again (in Luke and 
Mark) there is unanimity among the adversaries to the 
Church’s teaching on the fact of clear texts for indissolubility. 
Hence the scriptural proof for the indissolubility of Christian 
marriage runs a smooth course, with Matthew’s Gospel 
excepted; so clear is the proof that Catholics and non-Catholics 
alike admit the doctrine is to be found in the texts cited. But 
these two groups part company at this point, and go off, not on 
two, but several ways. For some, the doctrine of Mark and 
Luke and Paul is to be supplemented by the doctrine of 
Matthew. For these, Matthew admits divorce for grounds of 
adultery, and gives to the innocent party the right both to sue 
for divorce and to marry again once the divorce has been 
obtained.” For others, the doctrine of Paul was found too 
severe for the Jews and so the Gospel for the Jews introduced a 
mitigation in the doctrine.” Those who hold substantially this 
latter view are very honest, but just as wrong. Their position 
is roughly this. Christ really taught the indissolubility of 
Christian marriage. But the ninth verse of Matthew’s nine- 
teenth chapter contradicts this view. Christ could not contra- 
dict Himself. Therefore, the contradiction was introduced by 
Matthew." This view is important for the honesty of the 





"Luke, 16, 18. Mark, 10, 2-12. 

lLagrange, Evangile selon Saint Matthieu, Paris (1927) 103. 

12S¢e Schaff, Creeds, III, 656, V and footnotes. 

13Lagrange, op. cit., p. 104. Note 32 cites this view. 

M4Allen, W. C., St. Matthew, Int. Crit. Com. (1907) 52. Also cited for this view 
are Plummer, Gore, Kirsopp Lake, De Wette, H. Weiss, Holtzmann, Schmiedel, Loisy. 
See in Joyce, Christian Marriage, 285 n. Lagrange, op. cit., p. 369. 
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admission that the Christian law of indissolubility is clear in 
the teaching of Jesus. It is wrong in rejecting the inspiration 
of Holy Scripture and the correlative inerrancy. It sins against 
inspiration by attributing to Matthew the exclusive authorship 
of Matthew 19,9. It sins against inerrancy by predicating 
contradiction of the doctrine in Matthew 19,9 compared with 
Matthew 19,4-8; Mark 10,2-12; and Luke 16,18. The inade- 
quacies of this summary of opposing positions will be remedied 
as this study progresses. For the moment what has been noted 
is important for its admissions. With those admissions (namely, 
clear teaching of the indissolubility of Christian marriage in 
the texts in question) and the Catholic teaching on inspiration 
and inerrancy of Sacred Scripture we are sure that the doctrine 
on the indissolubility of Christian marriage suffers no diminu- 
tion in the disputed passages in Matthew. Are the texts genu- 
ine? They are. Their presence in the critical editions of Nestle, 
Merk, von Soden, Tischendorf and Westcott Hort is sufficient 
warrant for that statement. The texts to be examined are: 


Mt. 5,32 
Ego autem dico vobis: Quia omnis qui dimiserit uxorem 
suam, excepta fornicationis causa, facit eam moechari: et qui 
dimissam duxerit, adulterat. 
éyd 88 Aéyw bpiv bt mais 6 anodt@v Th yuvaixa adtod 
magextds Adyou nogveiacs noet ati pozevdijvat, xai bc éav 
axohehupévyy younoy, porydrat. 
Mt. 19,9 
Dico autem vobis, quia quicumque dimiserit uxorem suam, 
nisi ob fornicationem, et aliam duxerit, moechatur: (et qui 
dimissam duxerit moechatur.)™ 
héyo 8 tyiv bt S¢ Gv Gxodvoy Tv yuvaixa adtod pi éxi 
nogveig xai yaprjon GAAny por dra. 
There have been various Catholic explanations of the mean- 
ing of these texts advanced. They all have this in common, they 
recognize no contradiction of the universal law of indissolu- 





15The clause in parenthesis does not occur in the Greek text of the editions of Nestle, 
Westcott Hort and Tischendorf, and will not be used in presenting the present study. 
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bility. They are treated at length in many readily accessible 
volumes.” A brief summary of those views here will not be out 
of place, since their refutation will make clear the exact sense 
in which the verses are understood in this present study. It has 
been claimed, 1) That the text is corrupt, and this exceptive 
clause is an interpolation. This view clearly saves the indissolu- 
bility of Christian marriage, but is rejected because of the over- 
whelming testimony in favor of the genuinity of the clauses. 
2) Christ is not talking of the marriage of Christians but of 
the marriage of the Jews. Thus He is merely explaining the 
Mosaic law and teaching what the grounds for divorce sanc- 
tioned by Moses are.” This view is rejected; it has been tradi- 
tionally accepted that Christ is teaching His doctrine, and is 
speaking of matrimony in the economy He is inaugurating, 
therefore of Christian marriage. 

The third, fourth and fifth Catholic explanations of the 
passages in Matthew have this in common, they proceed from 
the fact that xogveia in itself does not mean adultery, but 
is specifically fornication. One school of thought says that 
Christ is talking of sending away a concubine, not speaking of 
a true wife.” Others say that Christ is talking of fornication 
committed before marriage and is constituting it a diriment 
impediment of marriage." The last view is that xogveia here 
means incest, and so Christ is talking of a union which not 
only may but must be terminated. It is admitted that these 
views do no violence to the doctrine of the indissolubility of 
Christian marriage. 

But the three last views, based on different understandings 
of xogveia are rejected. The third, namely that Christ is 
talking of a concubine, not a true wife, is rejected because it 
clashes with the whole context in Matthew 19,3-10, in which 
there is clearly question of a true wife.” The fourth, namely 





16Perrone, Vol. III Rome (1858) pp. 161-206. 

Perrone, op. cit., p. 180 sqq. 18Perrone, op. cit., p. 191 sqq. 

19Perrone, op. cit., p. 186 sqq. For incest theory, see reference in Knabenbauer, 
In Matthacum, 1, 283, and later in this study. 

20Mt. 19, 5, Adam and Eve; 19, 8, Put away your wives; 19, 9, his wife. 
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that Christ is speaking of premarital sin and constituting it a 
diriment impediment of Christian marriage is rejected on the 
all-sufficient grounds that the Church could not be ignorant 
of such an impediment, yet premarital fornication is not a 
diriment impediment of Christian marriage.” The last view, 
namely that Christ is talking of an incestuous union, will receive 
further treatment in this study, because the argument for it has 
been elaborated at some length.” 

These represent the Catholic interpretations which have been 
advanced in discussions on the texts in Matthew. To repeat, 
all save the indissolubility of Christian marriage, but all labor 
under the defects indicated. And there are other defects in 
addition. All conciliar and Pontifical pronouncements have 
been predicated on the acceptance of the texts as meaning adul- 
tery, and not permitting another marriage for either the man or 
the woman responsible for the separation in question. The 
explanations given above run counter to this general tradition 
by explaining the texts in such a way that a second marriage is 
possible for the man and woman in question. Further, all the 
legislation in the Code on separation 4 toro et mensa stems his- 
torically from an interpretation of these texts which assumes 
that they speak of such a separation.” The explanations given 
above, by denying that there is any question of such a separation 
depart from this tradition. All these reasons are made more 
convincing by the commonly accepted Catholic interpretation 
of the texts in question. Nor is the position that here there is 
question merely of separation exclusively a Catholic one.” 

The commonly accepted Catholic interpretation of the texts 
in Matthew is the following. Christ, in answer to the question 
of the Pharisees, first recalls the primitive institution of mar- 
riage and indicates that it was to create an indissoluble bond. 
He is giving His doctrine when He says: “What God hath 
joined together, let no man put asunder””, thus removing 





21CIC. can. 1067-1080. 
22See Knabenbauer, Comm. in Matthacum I (Paris, 1922) 283. 

23CIC. can. 1129; DB. 702, and histories on this point. 

*4 agrange, op. cit. (p. 370) cites Holtzman to this effect. 25Mt. 19, 6. 
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power over the matrimonial bond from the competency of any 
human agent. The Pharisees understood that Christ was teach- 
ing that doctrine, for their subsumption: “Why then did 
Moses command that the bill of divorce be given?” has meaning 
only on the hypothesis that they consider Christ’s words in 
opposition to the law of Moses. 

Christ gives the reason for the Mosaic permission, and reiter- 
ates that such was not the mind of God in instituting mar- 
riage.” What follows in the text cannot, therefore, contradict 
what has been so clearly set down. What follows speaks of some 
cause for sending one’s wife away, namely adultery, and so 
means that one may send one’s wife away for that cause, but the 
marriage bond is unbroken. This separation is known now and 
technically as the separatio a toro et mensa.” Thus, briefly, runs 
the argument. 

We now propose to submit it to further study, a study which 
will arrive at a conclusion which leaves unchanged the substance 
of the traditional and commonly accepted interpretation, but 
gives it greater clarity, in a setting introducing a new study 
of facts bearing directly on the text. We begin with the pas- 
sage in Matthew 19, for it will be clear that the point we are 
making is equally applicable, in fact more directly applicable, 
to Matthew 5. On the occasion of treating Matthew 5 we will 
meet the objections of those who wish to say that in that text 
Christ is putting aside the question of adultery, in the sense 
that there He does not wish to speak of it.” 


3. There came to him the Pharisees tempting him saying: Is it lawful 
for a man to put away his wife for every cause? 4. Who answering 
said to them: Have you not read, that he who made man from the begin- 
ning made them male and female? And he said: 5. For this cause shall 
a man leave father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife, and they 
two shall be in one flesh. 6. Therefore now they are not two but one 
flesh. What therefore God hath joined together, let no man put asunder. 
7. They say to him: Why then did Moses command to give a bill of 
divorce, and to put away? 8. He saith to them: Because Moses by reason 





26Mt. 19, 7-8. 
Perrone op. cit., 3, 280; Palmieri, Pesch, Huarte, others. 


°8Lagrange, op. cit., p. 105-106. 
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of the hardness of your heart permitted you to put away your wives: 
but from the beginning it was not so. 9. And I say to you that who- 
soever shall put away his wife, except it be for fornication, and shall 
marry another, committeth adultery; (and he that shall marry her that 
is put away, committeth adultery). 


Discussions on this passage in Matthew are introduced, both 
by the exegetes and dogmatic theologians, by an allusion to the 
familiar efforts of the Pharisees to discredit our Lord in the 
eyes of the Jews by catching Him in error on some point of 
the Mosaic Law. The trap seems well placed here, in view of the 
disagreement on the part of the followers of Hillel and Sham- 
mai concerning the grounds for divorce. Let Jesus side with 
the interpretation of Hillel and the greater perfection of the 
interpretation of Shammai can be urged against Him. Let Him 
side with Shammai, and He incurs the accusation that He, too, is 
laying insufferable burdens on the shoulders of the people;” 
that He, too, is accusing Herod, as John the Baptist had;” and 
the direct charge that His Law is no more perfect than theirs. 

Jesus avoids the trap by recalling the primitive institution of 
marriage, by quoting against the Pharisees the words of the 
Holy Book to which they paid at least lip service, by indicating 
clearly the indissolubility of marriage as intended by God in 
the beginning. The solemn injunction not to tamper with a 
bond which owed its peculiar firmness to God’s ordaining was 
not missed by the Pharisees. Yet they had their subsumption. 
This Jesus was claiming that God wished marriage to be abso- 
lutely indissoluble, and said that man has no power over the 
matrimonial bond. Yet God spoke to us through Moses. And 
Moses has prescriptions concerning the course to be followed 
by one who would put away his wife. 

This Jesus was then, against Moses, and so against God who 
spoke through Moses. The Pharisees challenge Christ to answer 
this argument. “Why then did Moses command to give a bill 
of divorce and to put away?” Our Lord answered the Phari- 





29Mt. 23, 4. 
30Mr. 14, 4, John the Baptist, imprisoned and later decapitated because he had said of 


Herodias to Herod “Non licet tibi habere eam.” 
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sees by explaining that the permission to put away wives, a 
permission implicit in the prescribing that a bill of divorce be 
given, was given by Moses because of hardness of heart. But it 
was not so from the beginning. Again the minds of the Pharisees 
are called back to the main point, the indissolubility of marriage 
in the intention of God, and the reestablishing of that primitive 
intent by Christ. 

Once again, it is the point behind the question that is being 
answered, a point which if studied may shed new light on this 
whole passage. What is that point? Simply this. In the first 
question the mind of the Pharisees is: “Of course a man can 
divorce his wife, for even trifling reasons, according to Hillel; 
for unchastity, according to Shammai.’” Jesus answers by 
destroying the foundation on which the question was built. 
Man cannot break the matrimonial bond, because God is the 
one who guarantees its firmness, and God alone has power over 
it. And Jesus bolsters His teaching by citing the words which 
the Pharisees must acknowledge to have bearing on the case; 
they must equally admit that the words are more harmoniously 
interpreted in favor of the existence of an indissoluble bond. 

In the second question, the mind of the Pharisees is: “That 
answer might have weight if God’s spokesman for us, Moses, 
had not given a precept concerning the bill of divorce; with 
that we have the mind of God clarified for us in favor of 
divorce.” Jesus in His answer did not deal directly with the bill 
of divorce here, but with the practise which the bill of divorce 
sought to restrict, namely, the practise of dismissing their wives. 

It is our Lord who introduces the distinction between putting 
away one’s wife, and giving the bill of divorce. Around the 
proper understanding of that distinction, hinges the point 
being made in this study. If the distinction is established, and 
its implications clearly set forth, the objection to the Catholic 
interpretation of this passage in favor of separatio a toro et 
mensa is invalid; the objection wrongly alleges that a separation 
without a severance of the marriage bond was unknown to the 





3l]¢ is mot necessary to suppose that the Pharisees were simply asking Jesus to decide 
in favor of one or the other school of thought, nor is it supposed here. The point made 
here is that actually that was their mind. See Lagrange, op. cit., p. 366. 
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Jews. Similarly the cvirelative objection that the Pharisees 
asked about a severance of the bond and hence my answer, 
teaching separation, but denying severance of the bond, would 
not be an answer to the question proposed, is invalid. Even as the 
first answer says, equivalently, there is to be no more severance 
of the matrimonial bond, so the second answer says, equiva- 
lently, there is to be no more giving of the bill of divorce in 
the Christian dispensation.” The only question those answers 
leave unanswered is the question of a separation without the bill 
of divorce, and that is the question which is last answered. We 
will come to that, in its proper place. 

There is a distinction between sending one’s wife away, and 
giving one’s wife a bill of divorce. The Jews knew of the 
separation of husband and wife without the grant of a bill of 
divorce, and also of the parting of a husband and wife, with the 
giving of a bill of divorce. These are the statements which 
must be proved before proceeding. 

Historians confess that they do not know when the practise 
of giving the bill of divorce began. They claim that it ante- 
dates the Mosaic prescription in Deuteronomy 24,1-4. It is 
significant that Protestants and Jews are most insistent on 
making this claim.” They understand Moses to be speaking of 
something well known, to be legislating on only the particular 
case of a man remarrying the wife he has divorced, in the event 
that she, after marrying another man, receives from him a bill 
of divorce. Omitting, for the moment, an evaluation of these 
claims, it should be admitted that the practise of sending away 
one’s wife and the giving of the bill of divorce are not histori- 
cally coextensive. The identity of the two, in point of time, 
even the effort to fix the date with Abraham, has been termed 
fanciful.” Hence, there was a time when the husband, whose 
right to do so was not questioned,” would send his wife away, 





82That Christ is giving His doctrine and law follows from the pronouncements of the 
Church, v. g. DB. 977. 

38Reider, Deuteronomy (Phila., 1937), p. 220 ff. Jewish Encyclopedia, V, 646. 

Reider, op. cit., loc. cit. 35Jewish Encyclopedia, V, 646. 

36Reider, op. cit., loc. cit. Bonsirven, Le Judaisme Palestinien, Il, p. 214. (Not until 
the 11th century of the Christian Era did the Jews modify this point. See Jewish 
Encyclopedia, TV, under Divorce.) 
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and would marry again, without any bill of divorce having 
been given. Further, the wife was considered free to marry 
again. 

In default of documents fixing a definite date for the intro- 
duction of the practise of giving a bill of divorce, legislation on 
the bili of divorce, in its first appearance, is at least a term after 
which the coupling of the sending away and the giving of the 
bill of divorce are normally two aspects of the one procedure. 
But not always are the two elements in evidence. Further, the 
claim that Moses is speaking of a well known practise, i.e. the 
giving of a bill of divorce, is faced with these inconveniences: 
1) Deuteronomy 24,1-4 is the first mention of the fact, and the 
only mention of the bill of divorce in the Pentateuch. Yet the 
Pharisees speak of the giving of the bill of divorce as of Mosaic 
origin. 2) The claim is made that Moses is legislating for one 
given case. Yet the Pharisees are speaking of all cases when 
citing the Mosaic prescription concerning the bill of divorce. 
3) The bill of divorce is used figuratively by the sacred writers 
concerning the dealings of God with a faithless Israel, yet their 
message always assures the nation that God will take Israel back, 
if Israel do penance.” 

Hence one would not be exceeding the evidence were one to 
say that in the Jewish mind Moses was the originator of the 
legislation and practise of giving the bill of divorce; that the 
bill of divorce had as its peculiar effect the declared right of the 
woman to marry again. 

An important point is that the bill of divorce in the mind of 
Moses is a curb on the dissolution of the marriage bond.” The 
husband is faced with the realization that sending away his 
wife with the bill of divorce entails complete severance, for all 
time, without hope of reconciliation, of conjugal relations. An 
irate husband would thus be forced to pause before letting the 
fit of anger of the moment lead him to a manner of acting 
which he would regret. At the same time the legislation must 
have met this practical difficulty. Given the unchallenged right 
of the husband to send away his wife at a time when there was 


_, 





37Jsaias 50, 1; Jeremias 3, 8. 38Reider, op. cit., p. 222. 
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no legislation concerning the giving of the bill of divorce, the 
question whether there is a separation that entails the breaking 
of the marriage bond or not is very practical. Men would fear 
to marry the one sent away, lest the husband repent him of his 
action and seek the return of the wife who had been sent 
away.” Thus, the fact of sending away does not mean the 
breaking of the matrimonial bond. The sending away with the 
bill of divorce does connote severance of the bond. 

Is it demonstrable that there were sendings away without the 
bill of divorce during Jewish history, and specifically in the 
time of our Lord? It seems that it is demonstrable. Josephus has 
this to say: “He that desires to be divorced from his wife. . 
let him in writing give assurance that he will never use her as 
his wife any more; for by this means she may be at liberty to 
marry another husband, although before this bill of divorce be 
given, she is not to be permitted to do so: . .”" 

There are regulations in the treatise Gittin® which have their 
full meaning only on this hypothesis of a separation without the 
bill of divorce. How for example understand the regulations 
concerning the sending of a get (bill of divorce) to a foreign 
land?" How else explain the difference, in effect, of the get 
falling at the side of a wife on the husband’s premises and on her 
own premises?’ Or the forbidding the wife to marry the one 
who brought her the get?" Likewise, the whole formal pro- 
cedure of the drawing up of the get, the defects which would 
render it invalid, the provisions for paying the dowry, the 
formality of its normal delivery imply a separation without the 
bill of divorce being first effected.“ On this point, one may 
even grant that normally the bill of divorce did follow the send- 
ing away. The separation, in that case, may have been equiva- 
lent to the concession of a decree nisi in modern courts. 

That is not the point at issue; it is simply this: The separation 





39Lagrange, op. cit., p. 103-104. 

‘Antiquities, Book IV; 23 (Whiston Trans.) 134b. Note—The omitted words deal 
with Hillel’s view on causes for divorce, of which more later. 

‘lFor convenience, references are to the outline of the Giftin as in the Jewish Encyclo- 
pedia. The get is the bill of divorce. 

JE V, 673a. 43JE V, 673b (Chapter vii). 


‘4]bid. See Bonsirven, op. cit., p. 215, especially footnote 5. 
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without a bill of divorce was known. Reconciliations could be 
effected in the time between the separation and the delivery of 
the bill of divorce, which was effective only after its due attes- 
tation and delivery to the wife. The notion of a separation in 
perpetuum might be new, bu the idea of separation without 
the giving of the bill of divorce would remove the concept 
from the class of the unknown to the Jews; that is the objection 
being met at the moment. Even the wonder of the disciples of 
Jesus: “If the case of a man with his wife be so, it is not 
expedient to marry,” (Mt. 19, 10) still a potent confirmation of 
the traditional Catholic interpretation, takes on an added mean- 
ing in the suggestion here advanced. A restriction placed on the 
right of sending away the wife, with the question of the right 
of the husband to effect a severance of the bond by abrogation 
of that right, is a tremendous perfecting of the Law, and as 
such would cause wonder, and render even more opportune the 
exhortation to celibacy which verses 11 and 12 contain. 

The argument, based on the distinction between the sending 
away and the giving of the bill of divorce, runs as follows. 
In the first answer to the Pharisees (verses 4-6) Jesus is teaching 
the indissolubility of Christian marriage, by recalling to the 
minds of the Pharisees the words of God” in the primitive insti- 
tution, which, with their insistence on “two in one flesh,” speak 
of an indissoluble union. The point is made even clearer by the 
statement that God hath joined man and woman together, and 
man has no power over that bond (v. 6). 

The Pharisees understood Jesus to be teaching indissolubility, 
and to be denying the right of the husband to divorce his wife, 
as their subsumption shows. Their explicit question concerned 
the Mosaic command that the bill of divorce be given. The 
right of the husband to give a divorce has been taken away in 
the first answer. In the second answer, the practise of sending 
their wives away is directly accounted for. That practise was 
permitted to avoid greater evils, the hardness of their hearts led 
them to this departure from the ideal God had in mind in 





451m Genesis 2, 24, the words are attributed to Adam. Jesus here attributes them to 
God, under whose inspiration Adam spoke. Cf. Knabenbauer, In Matthaeum, ed. 3, p. 147. 
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instituting marriage.“ The sense, then, of question and answer 
is: Pharisees: “If we cannot divorce our wives why did Moses 
command that the bill of divorce be given?” Jesus: “Moses was 
constrained to permit you to send your wives away because you 
would be unwilling to break with that custom you had per- 
versely introduced. The command to give the bill of divorce 
sought to bring you back to the primitive ideal, little by little, 
by making divorce harder.” 

Finally, the Pharisees asked concerning divorce. They have 
their answer. There is to be no divorce. The Pharisees asked 
about the bill of divorce. They have their answer. There is 
to be no bill of divorce. The only thing remaining is the power 
to send one’s wife away. Stripped of its connotation to Jewish 
minds of a bill of divorce to follow, which will sever the mar- 
riage bond, that right still stands. But even that right is 
restricted, it can only be used in the case of adultery. 

Husbands, then, must put up with the ordinary inconven- 
iences of marriage life, even with the extraordinary, unless it is 
a direct violation of marital fidelity. Now, far from that being 
completely unheard of, on the part of the Jews, we have evi- 
dence that some Jews acted according to that principle. Rabbi 
Hiyya is one such.” Abba-Areka, the great Rab, was another.“ 
The Talmud speaks of the obligations of a husband to cling to 
his first wife, and the words evince a concept of the sacredness 
of matrimony which, if clung to, would have made impossible 
the practise of divorce.” 

What has been said establishes at least the presumption that 
the Jews could understand legislation and doctrine concerning 
a separation which did not imply the severance of the matri- 
monial bond. The traditional Catholic interpretation of 
Matthew 19,9 in favor of a separation without the severance 
of the matrimonial bond, becomes, in that light, even more 
firmly established. 


*6Moore, Judaism Il (Harvard Press, 1927), p. 124 ff. ‘T1bid., p. 126. 

"8Graetz, History of the Jews Tl (Phila., 1893), 516-7. 

*9Rodkinson, The Babylonian Talmud 8, Sanhed., p. 60-61: “He who divorces his first 
wife, even the altar sheds tears on account of him.” 
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But what has been said does not explain all that one would 
like explained in that text. Why is the clause nisi ob fornica- 
tionem inserted? Why is the et aliam duxerit found there? If 
the question of the marriage bond has been treated in verses 
4-6, why is there explicit mention of no marriage here, when 
the subject is directly the power of sending. away one’s wife, 
with the bond unsevered? Those questions demand an answer. 

To the first, why is nisi ob fornicationem inserted, we reply 
that the answer is found in the whole recorded history of the 
Jewish attitude towards adultery. We take that as the meaning 
of xogveia here.” The various prescriptions concerning the 
punishment of adultery in the Old Testament and the Talmud, 
the obligation placed on the husband of denouncing his wife’s 
adultery, the ordeal imposed for suspected cases, the heinousness 
of that sin in Jewish eyes, made the mention of that violation of 
the matrimonial pact particularly pertinent in speaking to a 
Jewish gathering on the subject of marriage.” 

Further the charge that Jesus consorted with sinners, made 
by the Pharisees, is known. (Mt. 9,11) If He teaches the indis- 
solubility of marriage, abrogates the right to give the bill of 
divorce, and makes no mention of the rights of the husband in 
the case of adultery on the part of the wife, He is opening 
Himself, conceivably, to the charge of indifference to adultery. 
Hence it is understandable why mention of it enters here. The 
right of divorce taken away, the right of sending away one’s 
wife, if she is guilty of adultery, is vindicated. That right 
becomes important with the abolition of the death penalty for 
adultery. The various mitigations of the death penalty for 
adultery had made it hard to impose that penalty for some time. 
But the non-enforcement as the usual and only procedure 
makes understandable the present reference to the consequences 


of adultery for married life.” The right of the husband to 





Further establishment of this point will be added later. 

5lLeviticus, passim; Numbers, 5, the ordeal of the bitter waters; Deuteronomy, 22, 22 
and 24, punishment by stoning to death: recall John, 8, 17, the woman taken in adultery. 

S58JE I, under Adultery, the abolition of the death penalty forty years before destruc- 
tion of the second Temple; John 18, 31: “It is not lawful for us to put any man to 
death.” The claim is not being made that Jesus had to mention adultery here; but 
having mentioned it, the pertinence of the discussion is being explained. 
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divorce his wife had been his protection against her adultery. 
The right to send her away is similarly a protection. 

The special violence done to the marriage pact by adultery 
is clear both in the Jewish and the Christian attitude towards 
that sin. For the Jew, it was never omitted from matrimonial 
legislation. Jesus, here talking to the Jews, and Matthew, here 
writing for the Jews, do not omit it. The Jewish attitude 
towards adultery as a direct violation of marital fidelity is the 
correct one. In the Christian dispensation, too, adultery has 
very special consequences. It gives the innocent party, on his 
or her own authority, the right to separate, and forever, from 
the one so sinning.” It does not exclude the possibility of 
reconciliation, but it does not impose the obligation of seeking 
a renewal of conjugal life with the one who has offended. But 
the marriage bond still is firm. The alternative is, as Paul puts 
it, be reconciled or remain unmarried.” 

The right of sending one’s wife away remains. But it is 
restricted to the case of adultery. The difficulty is urged that 
even the Church permits separation for other causes; but this 
is not to the point here, for this is a question of the right of 
the husband to effect a separation (and from the equality of 
rights in the Christian marriage, the wife, too has this per- 
mission) on his own authority and forever. And only in case 
of adultery is this still true.” 

But why is the clause e¢ aliam duxerit, moechatur introduced? 
That, too, is understandable in speaking to a Jewish audience. 
Since the right of giving the bill of divorce was recognized as 
exclusively the right of the husband, and since that right was 
framed in terms of giving the bill of divorce only after the 
giving of the bill of divorce was prescribed, it was fundament- 
ally the right of the husband to send his wife away.” The 
abrogation of the right of giving the bill of divorce does not 
necessarily take away the right of sending one’s wife away. 





58See canon 1129, CIC. 541 Cor. 7, 10. 

SSCompare canons 1129 and 1131. 

5€See JE. IV, under Divorce, and all histories of the Jewish family life, and all exegetes 
on the texts in Matthew. 
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And sending one’s wife away might be construed to be a per- 
mission to marry again, where the right to send away remained. 
This construction is eliminated by the et aliam duxerit. ‘The 
right to send away in case of adultery is granted, but it (the 
right to send away) no longer has the effects it had before it 
was limited by Moses in his legislation on the giving of the bill 
of divorce. 

Further, the effect of the exercise of the power of putting 
away one’s wife was explicitly clarified, as far as the wife was 
concerned, in Matthew 5, 32; the effect as far as the husband 
was concerned was implicit there. Now it is made explicit. 
He cannot marry again. Such a union would be adulterous. 
Moses limited the husband’s freedom as far as marrying ipsam 
dimissam went; Jesus denies the husband’s freedom as far as 
marrying aliam is concerned. The husband has the right to 
send away an adulterous wife. He has no right to marry 
anyone else. 

We shall return to this point after a consideration of the 
passage in Matthew 5. In the light of what has been already 
said, the text there becomes quite clear. The various per- 
fectings of the Law of Moses spoken of in Matthew 5, prepare 
us for the perfecting of the Law on divorce.” Thus the “Thou 
shalt not kill,” of v. 21 is brought to greater perfection in the 
following verses, with “I say to you that whosoever is angry 
with his brother shall be in danger of the judgment...” (v. 22) 
Again, adultery of the body is not the only sim to be avoided 
where chastity is concerned, but adultery of the eyes is no 
less deadly. (vv. 27-28ff) Then comes the perfecting of the 
law on divorce. The way in which the Jewish attitude is 
expressed and also the manner of expressing the law of Christ 
are important. 


‘And it hath been said, Whosoever shall put away his wife, let him give 
her a bill of divorce. 

But I say to you that whosoever shall put away his wife, excepting 
the cause of fornication, maketh her to commit adultery: and he that 
shall marry her that is put away, committeth adultery’. vv. 31-32 





5TLagrange, op. cit., pp. 92, 97, 101, 103. 
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The perfecting of the law becomes clear, and in a startling 
way, if we catch the full import of the opposition here indi- 
cated. “You say, if one puts away his wife, let him give her 
a bill of divorce. I say, far from being able to give a bill of 
divorce (and thus, as you think, be free to marry again, both 
you and the dismissed one) you may not even send your wives 
away, except for grounds of adultery. If you do, you expose 
her to the danger of committing adultery.” How so? Because 
men will look on her as free. She is not so, and any attempt 
to marry will be an attempt at effecting an adulterous union.” 

Here the insistence is on the effect on the wife of the hus- 
band’s exercise of his right of sending her away. That right 
exists only in case she has committed adultery. Of old it was 
thought that all one had to do was give the bill of divorce. 
It was taken for granted that you had a rishc to send your 
wives away. It was taken for granted thzc freedom to marry 
again was implicit in the right to send wives away; that the 
giving of the bill of divorce was a mere technicality. From 
the exercise of the right to send aw: y wives the abuse of divorce 
grew. The Mosaic restriction of that right had not curtailed 
the evil practise, but led to its further spread. 

Christ opposed this concept of the husband’s right by in- 
sisting on the only proper attitude in the case. There is 
not here a question of the giving of the bill of divorce. That 
is now outlawed, and the false interpretation of the right to 
send away wives is being corrected. That right belongs to a 
man only if his wife is adulterous. If she is, the husband may 
send her away. If she is not, she is placed in danger of be- 
coming an adulteress by being sent away. For no one can 
marry a woman who has been sent away. Such a union would 
be an adulterous union. No one who is put away can remarry, 
because the matrimonial bond is not dissolved by the fact of 
sending away. The matrimonial bond is indissoluble. 

Thus we read the meaning of this text. It legislates against 
the husband’s right to give the bill of divorce, by showing that 





58Literally, to be exposed to danger or occasion or actuality of adultery, Lagrange, 
op. cit., p. 106. 
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even the sending away is wrong, except in one case. Now the 
central fact of the bill of divorce was the permission it con- 
tained for the wife to remarry. With that power taken away, 
marriage is indissoluble. But the power to give the bill of di- 
vorce may be denied without a withdrawal of the power to send 
one’s wife away. That power is here limited, and the fact that 
it does not mean dissolution of the marriage bond is clear from 
the impossibility of another marriage on the part of the dis- 
missed wife. Her attempt can be branded adultery only on the 
hypothesis that the sending away effected a separation which 
did sz dissolve the matrimonial bond. Any adultery for the 
Jews was the sin of a man with a married woman.” The Jews 
could not fail to perceive the point here established. 

Some exegetes hold that in Matthew 5,32 Jesus did not: wish 
to take up the matter of adultery and its consequences because 
that was not the moment to do so. The argument is based in- 
part on the meaning of magextéc which, it is said, should be 
translated in such a way that the sense is mis a part le cas 
d’adultére.” It is said that it would be strange to say that one 
who sends one’s wife away, because she has committed adultery, 
exposes her to adultery, since she has already committed that sin. 
Since the Jews had no concept of a simple separation, the men- 
tion of a legitimate cause for sending away must mean for them 
the right to remarry where that cause is found. Yet Jesus can- 
not appear indifferent to so grave a sin, so, for the moment, He 
setting aside the case of adultery." 

It is granted that the Jews did not envisage separation as a 
separation in perpetuum manente vinculo. But it is the con- 
tention of this study that the Jews knew of separation, at least 
temporary, without the bill of divorce being given. And the 
step from that knowledge to the understanding of a separation 
in perpetuum with no bill of divorce is not a difficult one. 
Hence we do not hold that here Jesus is refusing to discuss the 
special consequences of adultery, but is giving it as the one just 





59For Jewish concept of adultery, namely only the sin of a married woman with a man, 
other than her husband, see JE. I, under the word Adultery. 

Lagrange, op. cit., p. 105; Dreher, Ketholik, 11 (1877), 578 ff. 

Lagrange, op. cit., p. 105-6. 
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cause for the exercise of the right of sending one’s wife away, 
without the marriage bond being severed.” 

It is clear that one sent away because of adultery is already 
guilty of that sin, but her attempt at marriage, no less than the 
attempt of one unjustly sent away (that is for a cause other 
than adultery) would be an attempt at an adulterous union. 
The dimissam of 5,32b is universal, embracing both the one 
sent away for adultery and the one sent away for any other 
cause. The status of the wife who has been sent away is ex- 
plicitly treated in 5,32b. She cannot marry again. Since any 
attempted union would be adulterous, implicitly the status of 
the husband is clarified. The bond still stands. She is still a 
married woman. That is said explicitly. If she is still a married 
woman, the man who sent her away is still her husband. That 
is implicit in Mt. 5,32. The status of the husband is explicitly 
given in Mt. 19,9, in which Ais attempt at a second marriage, 
with any one at all, is branded as adulterous. Thus the status 
of both husband and wife is clarified, in the case of sending 
away the wife. Neither is free to marry again. The prohibi- 
tion is explicit in the case of the wife in the qui dimissam dux- 
erit, adulterat of 5,32b; the prohibition is explicit in the case of 
the husband in the ef aliam duxerit of 19,9." 

The positive contribution of this study to the explanation of 
the indissolubility of Christian marriage, in view of its denial by 
some on the score of the texts in Matthew, is this. It establishes 
the distinction between the sending away of one’s wife and the 
giving of the bill of divorce. It shows that this distinction was 
known to the Jews, as is clear in the legislation in the treatise 
Gittin and other sources. Granted that this distinction did not 
connote for the Jews separation in perpetuum, still it would 
help them to understand such a separation. Jesus is making the 
distinction between sending away and giving the bill of 
divorce in Matthew 5,31-32 and Matthew 19, 6-8. 





827bid. “La solution plus commune depuis Jéréme, c’est que Jésus autorise la separation 
sans rompre le lien du mariage.” Knabenbauer, op. cif., p. 280, defends the common 
view. Palmieri, De Matr. Christiano (1897), p. 187 ff., defends the common view. 

®3This explanation makes unnecessary the e¢ qui dimissem duxerit, moechatur, of 


Matthew 19, 9b. 
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APPENDIX 


This study has avoided lengthy comment on the discussion 
between the schools of Shammai and Hillel on the grounds for 
divorce. Such discussions may be found in all good text-books. 
Whatever the meaning of ‘erwath debar (Goynvov xpaypa, 
aliquam foeditatem, \it. nakedness of a thing,—improper be- 
haviour of some kind) of Deuteronomy 24,1, in the mind of 
Moses, the fact remains that in the time of our Lord, the 
schools went to that passage in Deuteronomy as the starting 
point of their discussions, and claimed to be interpreting that 
text. Thus Moses is the ¢erminus a quo for study of the bill of 
divorce. The legislation concerning the drawing up of the bill 
of divorce developed only among the Babylonian Jews." That 
legislation marks a date for the knowledge concerning separa- 
tion which was not ipso facto divorce. It is interesting to note 
that only when divorce was frequent have we certain evidence 
of the knowledge of a distinction between the separation and 
the giving of the bill of divorce. Moses spoke of the bill of 
divorce as the step antecedent to the sending away. (Dt. 24, 
1-3). The common legislation of Gittin envisages the sending 
away, then the giving of the bill of divorce. Until the bill of 
divorce was in the woman’s possession she was not free to marry 
again, nor was the bond considered severed. 

These were known facts in the time of our Lord. But cer- 
tain aspects of the facts have not been emphasized in the man- 
ner in which theologians and exegetes have handled them. The 
emphasis is made in this study. One of the reasons for the 
lengthy process of drawing up and attesting the bill of divorce 
was that the delay gave the families and friends of the parties 
contemplating divorce time to endeavor to effect a reconcilia- 
tion. In the interval between the sending away and the deliv- 
ery of the bill of divorce, there was a de facto separatio a toro 
et mensa in many cases. Though temporary, it was a prepara- 
tion for the understanding of a perpetual separation, with the 
bond unsevered. 


S47E. V, 646. 
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The explanation given in this study is predicated on the un- 
derstanding of xogveia as adultery. It admits that powyeia is 
specifically adultery. But the meaning adultery is not foreign to 
mogveia in its Scriptural uses. The meaning of a word can be 
determined, often must be determined from its context. Thus, 
mogveia. is at times used of the generic unchastity.” Again, it is 
fornication.” It is used at least once to mean incest." Clearly, 
in other instances, it is adultery.” In establishing its meaning 
in the texts in Matthew 5,32 and 19,9, it is worth noting that a 
common figure used in describing Yahweh’s relation to Israel is 
that of husband and wife. The infidelities of Israel (particu- 
larly, idolatry) are spoken of in terms of the infidelities of a 
faithless wife. And the word used isnogveia —much more fre- 
quently than powysia. But there is no possibility of conceiving 
the meaning as other than adultery.” Even as the figure used in 
those cases leads to the correct understanding of the word used, 
so, in the texts in Matthew, the context predicating the sin 
mooveia of a true wife, leads to the determination of its mean- 
ing as adultery. 

It may be of interest to cite a text in which the collocation of 
fornicatio and moechata est occurs in speaking of the com- 
plaint of Yahweh to Israel; for the text in Matthew uses both 
terms. Et facilitate fornicationis suae contaminavit terram, et 
moechata est cum lapide et ligno. (Jer. 3, 9). Idolatry as 
spiritual adultery is in question in Jeremias, physical adultery in 
Matthew. For these reasons, any theory which interprets the 
texts in Matthew on the grounds that the sin spoken of is not 
adultery, or because there is no question of a true wife is re- 
jected. In addition, such explanations depart from the tradi- 
tional Catholic explanation in that they envisage a real marriage 





851 Cor. 6, 13 and 18. 

862 Cor. 12, 21; Gal. 5, 19; Ephes. 5, 3; Coloss. 3, 5; Apoc. 9, 21. 

671 Cor. 5, 1. 

88Amos 7, 17; see 2, 5. 

Jer. 3,1; 6,18; Ezech. 16,15. 20.22.25.26.29.33.34. Ezech. 23,8.17.29.35. See 
Brown, Driver, Briggs, under religious signification of Zana, and its derivatives. LXX, 
in texts cited, born-derivatives. Vulgate, in texts cited, has fornicatio, fornicare. 
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possible for the one who does the sending away. Traditionally 
it has not been admitted that there is any Scripture warrant 
here for the dimittens marrying a second time as long as the 
dimissa lives. 

The same method is to be followed in rejecting the opinion of 
those who claim that for the Jews canoAvew meant repudiate 
and could not be understood in terms of a separation. For all 
who embrace that view, insistence is made on the distinction 
between dxodvew and ywouodijvor. That there is a difference 
in meaning between these words is obvious. That one is not 
capable, in a given context, of the meaning of the other is 
denied. The divorce process was not completed by the sending 
away, but by the delivery of the bill of divorce. In cases where 
the separation was effected before the drawing up and attesting 
of the bill of divorce, the axoAvew was an effective separatio a 
toro et mensa in the interval. Then dxoAvew™ had the specific 
effect of yaouodijvar.” 

Conversely, ywouotijvor has the meaning of effect of separa- 
tion which may terminate in the breaking of the matrimonial 
bond, as in the Pauline privilege, 1 Cor. 7,15. Thus, it is 
the context which determines, or helps to determine the exact 
sense of the word used. Granted that there is gener~] admis- 
sion that the ywouodijvar of 1 Cor. 7, 15, taken in the text 
alone, could mean separation without a subsequent severance of 
the bond or permission to remarry, it is just as strongly main- 
tained that with the context and traditional interpretation it is 
absolutely impossible that it be limited to this meaning. 
With context and traditional interpretation, the meaning 
of dxodvew is just as definitely separation, not repudiation. 





Found in Matthew, 5, 31-32; 19, 3, 8-9. In the LXX, its forms translate the Hebrew 


balak of Genesis, 15,2; of Exodus, 33,11; the gewa of Num. 20,29, and the garai 
of Psalm 33(34). Forms frequently used in 1 and 2 Machabees; 1 Mach. 3,32; 10,29; 


11,38 (sent away); 2 Mach. 4, 47; 6,22. 30; 7,9; 10,21. (having let escape); 10,25; (let 
him go without hurt); 10,46. The context determines meaning. 
"Found in 1 Cor. 7,10.15 bis. 

















THE ODYSSEY OF A FAMILIAR PRAYER 
GERALD ELLARD, S.J., Ph.D. 


St. Mary’s CoLLecs 


St. Mary’s, Kansas 


OMINE Iesu Christe, Fili Dei vivi, qui ex vol- 

untate Patris, cooperante Spiritu Sancto, per 
moxtem tuam mundum vivificasti: libera me per hoc 
sacrosanctum corpus et sanguinem tuum ab omnibus 
iniquitatibus meis, et universis malis: et fac me tuis 
semper inhaerere mandatis, et a te numquam separari 
permittas: qui cum eodem Deo Patre, et Spiritu 
Sancto vivis et regnas Deus in saecula saeculorum. 
Amen. 


S often as he celebrates the Eucharistic Sacrifice, and at 

a most solemn moment just before communicating, 
every priest of the Roman Rite says the prayer just quoted. It 
has been an obligatory part of the Roman Mass since the missal 
ordered by the Council of Trent was published in 1570. For 
some centuries prior to that date it was a common-place, if not 
obligatory formula in our Mass-rite. Within our living mem- 
ory a large part of the laity has adopted the use of the Missal, 
and so it may be said that this prayer is rapidly winning a 
central position in the Eucharistic piety of millions. Since it is 
not an original, or even an early, part of the Roman Mass, it be- 
comes doubly interesting to ask ourselves what is known about 
it. We would greatly like to know who wrote it. In what 
context is it first met with? Under what circumstances did 
it win acceptance in our Missals, when no lack of other prayers 
for Communion have had their day and have perished? The 
present paper addresses itself in tentative and modest fashion 
to these questions. This survey must be regarded as tentative, 
because many of the extant sources are not now within my 
reach: no pretension can attach to this paper, if only for the 
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reason that the data for it have been supplied by others. But 
such at it is, it ought not be without value, since this prayer 
promises to go on molding the Eucharistic piety of ages yet un- 
born, as, in their turn, they shall show forth the death of the 
Lord until He come. 

Most books dealing with the text of the Mass, standard works 
like Gihr,’ de Puniet,’ Brinktrine,’ and others, content them- 
selves with stating that this prayer is first found in the eleventh 
century, and that by the fourteenth it had found its way in the 
Missals in use in Rome. From that place and date its diffusion is 
attributed to the Franciscan Friars, who had adopted the Mass- 
book of the Roman Curia. Cardinal Schuster’s The Sacramen- 
tary, says of this prayer, and its two accompanying ones in 
our present Missal, that they appear “in the codex of Ratoldus 
of Corbie,” which is MS BN lat 12052, a tenth century source.‘ 
The revised edition of Eiseahufer’s Handbuch der Katholischen 
Liturgik gives a ninth century date and source for the prayer.’ 
Therein he is following the lead given by Victor Leroquais, 
whose monumental Les Sacramentaires et les Missels Mas:uscrits 
des Bibliothéques Publiques de France in 1924 had sigralized 
this prayer as part of the first fully developed Ordo Missae and 
found in an Amiens manuscript of the second half of the ninth 
century. From his minute, page-by-page investigations of 
the hundreds of manuscript Missals in France, and his command 
of the published literature, Leroquais doubtless had a closer 
acquaintance with such books than any one before him has 
achieved. At that the unique character of the Amiens Ordo 
Missae so impressed him that it drew from his pen a second and 
fuller account, “L’Ordo Missae du Sacramentaire d’Amiens.’” 
Without wishing at that time, 1927, to enter into the history 





IN. Gihr, The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass (St. Louis: Herder, 1927), 725. 

2J. de Puniet, The Mass, Its Origin and History (London: BO&W, 1939), 181. 

8J. Brinktrine, Die Heilige Messe in Ibrem Werden u. Wesen (Paderborn: Schéningh, 
1931), 228. 

4], Schuster, The Sacramentary (New York: Benziger, 1924) I, 308. 

5L.Eisenhofer, op. cit. (Freiburg i B: Herder, 1933), II, 211. 

SLeroquais, op. cit. (Paris, 1924) I, 30: work cited below as Leroquais. 

'Cf. Epbemerides Liturgicae, XLI (nov ser 1), 1927, 435-45. 
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of any single prayer in the Ordo, Leroquais does make the 
statement: 


Une premiére remarque, c’est que, 4 part le priére Quod ore sumpsimus 
qui l’on trouve déja dans les sacramentaires de Gellone et d’Angouléme, 
dans le sacramentaire aujourd’hui perdu de Saint-Remi de Reims et dans 
celui de la bibliothéque de Saint-Gall, 4 part le Suscipe Sancta Trinitas, 
que l’on rencontre dans le sacramentaire de Rotrade, presque toutes les 
autres apparaissant ici pour la premiére fois, comme aussi apparait, 
realizé pour la premiére fois le principe qui aura son plein épanouis- 
sement dans l’Ordo Missae du missel romain. . .* 


I. RecorDED BY ALCUIN 


Yet fifty to seventy-five years prior to this Amiens codex 
this formula was being used as we use it today before receiving 
Communion. I have before me a short memorandum I made on 
this prayer just ten years ago, wherein, after tabulating a few 
eleventh and tenth century manuscripts, as well as the Amiens’ 
book just mentioned, there is the note, specially under-scored 
by reason of its early date: “In Alcuin’s De Psalmorum Usu: 
cf PL CI, 508.” I had not, I am sure, read Alcuin’s work at 
that time: my note was based on some source I had failed to 
record. Some years later I did ‘discover’ the prayer in Alcuin, 
and then ‘discover’ that I had made this memorandum on its 
occurence long before. How we learn by ceaselessly forgetting! 
It was then I resolved to pursue some day the traces of this 
prayer in its wanderings. Since then I recall one printed refer- 
ence to the Alcuinian connection. When Adrian Fortescue’s 
scholarly work on the history of the Mass was first published 
in 1912, it said of this prayer: “It occurs occasionally as early 
as the XIth century,” and when the same work was reedited 
by the late Father H. Thurston, S. J., in 1937, for the sentence 
just quoted his fine hand had substituted: “It was familiar to 
Alcuin in the VJiIIth century.’” Here is the prayer, as found 
in Alcuin, and set side by side with it the Amiens’ text: In each 





STbid, pp. 444-45. 
9A. Fortescue, The Mass, A Study of the Roman Liturgy—(New York: Longmans, 
1912), p. 382: (New York: Longmans, 1937), p. 382. 
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version we enclose in pointed brackets portions that are peculiar 
to the texts in question: 





Alcuin: PL Cl, 508 
Domine Jesu Christe, Fili Dei 
vivi qui ex voluntate Patris, 
cooperante Spiritu Sancto, 
libera me per hoc sacrum cor- 
pus et sanguinem tuum a cunc- 


Amiens: BN 9432, fol. 17°-17" 
Domine Ihesu Christe, Fili Dei 
vivi, qui ex voluntate Patris, 
cooperante Spiritu Sancto libera 
me per hoc sacrosanctum corpus 
et sanguinem tuum, a cunctis 





tis iniquitatibus, <et pravis iniquitatibus 
ac perfidis cogitationibus,> et 
universis malis, et fac me tuis 
obedire praeceptis, et per- 9 
mitte me a te numquam in per- 10 
petuum separari. Per Dom- 11 
inum. 12 


oN AM Se Ne 


et universis malis, et fac me 
< Domine, Deus meus > tuis obedire 
praeceptis, et a te numquam 
in perpetuum separari. Qui vivis. 


Did Alcuin, who died in 804, compose this prayer? Much 
as one might wish, if only for definiteness’ sake, to say that he 
did, it is just as probable that he copied it from some current 
source. As a fairly numerous group of surviving manuscripts 
testify, there was a large body of extra-liturgical prayers cur- 
rent in monastic and other circles. No less an authority than 
the late lamented Abbot Cabrol described the situation as a 
noteworthy feature of the ninth (and I would add of the 
eighth) century times. Thus Abbot Cabrol: 


C’est un trait fort remarquable de l’histoire religieuse du 
ix® siécle, que le piété ne se contente pas de |’expression 
qu’elle trouve dans la liturgie officielle de l’Eglise. Il y a 
tout un courant de dévotion privée, qui garde sans doute 
un caractére liturgique trés accentué, mais enfin qui n’est 
pas la liturgie officielle.” 


It was perhaps into this current that Alcuin reached for the 
prayer, Domine lesu Christe, Fili I +i vivi. 


What is known of Alcuin’s book, De Psalmorum Usu, in 

WF. Cabrol, “Les Ecrits Liturgiques d’Alcuin,” Revue d’Histoire Ecclésiastique (Louvain, 
XIX, 1923) pp. 507-521; quotation on page 519. Cabrol in writing the article on Alcuin 
in the Dictionnaire d’Archéologie Chrétienne et de Liturgie, 1, 1, 1070-1091, does not 
signalize the Alcuinian connection of the prayer under consideration. 
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which the prayer is found? There is a short Beati Flacci 
Alcuini Vita, written by a monk of Ferriéres near Orleans, 
which abbey Alcuin had held along with St. Lupus of Troyes 
and St. Martin of Tours. The sketch dates prior to 829, and 
was written under the abbot who was Alcuin’s immediate 
successor there as he had once been Alcuin’s scholar in the 
Palace School. Thus, as far as time and place are concerned, 
the author was in a position to have his facts accurately, and 
he tells us he is careful about setting them forth. Well, our 
monk rounds out his tenth chapter with these sentences: 
Docuit eum etiam, per omne vitae tempus, quos psalmos paenitentiae, 
cum litania et orationibus, precibusque; quos ad orationem specialem 
faciendam; quos in laude Dei, quos quoque pro quacumque tribulatione, 
quemque, etiam, ut se in divinis exerceret laudibus, decantaret. Quod 
nosse qui vult, legat libellum eius ad eundum De Ratione Orationis.™ 
That is a very accurate description of the work, almost in fact, 
its table of contents, except that it is elsewhere called De 
Psalmorum Usu Liber cum Variis Formulis ad Res Quotidianas 
Accomdatis. The work itself opens with a distich attesting 
Alcuin’s writing it for Charlemagne: 


Hoc opus, hoc carmen, quod cernis tramite lector 
Alcuinus Domini fecit honori sui. 


A Cologne edition of the work, of 1571, bore the title: Alcuinus 
de Psalmorum Usu Hominum Necessitatibus Quotidie Emer- 
gentibus Accomodato Una Cum Variis Precandi Formulis. . . .” 
Alcuin, after arranging his Psalms to meet all possible needs in 
getting the monarch out of his troubles every day, and sup- 
porting his borrowings from Scripture with prayers from a 
wide variety of sources, finishes off the work with a chapter 
embodying three prayers for use before communicating. The 
second of these is the prayer we are here concerned with. 

Are there reasons for thinking that Alcuin borrowed the 
prayer rather than composing it? Nothing direct that I know 
of, but there may be one or two little hints. One is this: this 





MPL, Cl, 443. 
12PL, CI, 442. 
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prayer, later on, will turn up in literally scores of places, but 
never again in just the same recension Alcuin provided for 
Charlemagne; which might suggest that he used and changed 
a current formulation. Then, there is a plain, not to say 
glaring, mistake in the ending of the prayer in Alcuin’s book: 
addressed, as it is, directly to Christ, it nevertheless concludes 
with the formula Per Christum Dominum nostrum. ... That 
ending, proper and in place, only when the prayer is addressed 
specifically to God, or God the Father, could more easily be 
set down by one copying a prayer from another source, rather 
than by one thinking through the composition. But such a 
slip, of course, could be the carelessness of a scribe. These are 
not strong reasons, but they may be possible indications that 
Alcuin here suggested to Charlemagne a prayer already current 
for use before receiving Communion. 


II. NiInTH AND TENTH CENTURY Mass-BOOoKS 


What is known of the Amiens’ Mass-book in which this 
prayer is included in that new feature, the Ordo Missae? Very, 
very little. The manuscript, BN lat 9432, can be dated only 
roughly as of the second half of the ninth century.” The great 
Abbey of Corbie was just at the gate of Amiens, and Corbie 
was the scene in the middle years of that century of the famous 
debate, Paschasius Radbertus vs. Ratramnus, on the mode of 
Christ’s presence in the Eucharist. Our MS later on belonged 
to Corbie, but it was not written there." Nor did Corbie, it 
would seem, know the prayer at that time, for the famous 
Mass-book of Rotradus was written at Corbie, about 853, 
MS BN lat 12050, and this terminates the Ordinary of the 
Mass in the old manner, that is to say with the Agnus Dei.” 
From some unknown source, then, Amiens had acquired be- 
tween 850 and 900 an Ordo Missae into which was worked the 





13Leroquais, I, 38; L. Delisle, Mémoire sur d’Anciens Secramenteires (Paris. Imp. Nat. 
1886), 159-162; this work is cited below as Delisle. 
144, Wilmart, “Corbie, manuscrits liturgiques de,” Dict. Arch. Chrét. et Lit., Il, 2, 


2913-2958. 


Leroquais, 1, 25-28. 
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prayer we are tracing. There are rudimentary Ordines Missae 
in other books of the period, but they show the Offertory 
prayers developing earlier than the Communion ones. No 
other extant Mass-book of the ninth century has the prayer 
Domine lesu Christe, Fili Dei vivi. . . . 

But the tenth century shows that the prayer is beginning to 
make its mark elsewhere. Of course in the study of the dif- 
fusion of the prayer, as based on surviving Mass-books, it must 
be borne in mind that the tenth century was the Age of Iron, 
an era of uninterrupted, if not entirely unparalleled destruc- 
tion, continuous looting and pillage. But the very necessity 
of providing new books for the rebuilt churches doubtless 
facilitated the spread of new uses. 

One of the most interesting phases of the spread of the 
prayer is to find it written on the margin and fly-leaves of the 
Mass-books that survived the general destruction of the age. 
Thus Le Mans MS 77, written in and for that city about 850, 
had two folios added at the beginning of the next century, and 
various Communion prayers were inscribed. Among them 
we find: Oratio ad Eucharistiam: Domine lesu Christe, Fili Dei 
vivi.... More interesting far is the Paris MS BN lat 2291, 
a Sacramentary written for St-Amand, not far from Arras, 
in the late ninth century.” Before long this book had traveled 
to Paris, and Delisle is of the opinion that certain marginalia,” 
Communion prayers among them, fol, 22v," were added in 
the capital city. Leroquais adds the link that doubtless ties this 
all together, when he tells us that Bishop Gauzlin (died 886) 
was Abbot both of St-Amand and St-Denys before becoming 
Bishop of Paris.” The book, we would say, followed its epis- 
copal master, and so went up in the world. The Communion 
prayer, whether added in Paris, or brought to Paris from Arras, 
took root in Paris, and in later Paris books will not be found 


to fail. 


16Leroquais, I, 30. 
"Leroquais, 1, 56. 
18Delisle, 149. 

WLeroquais, I, 56. 
27 eroquais, 1, 58. 
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The mention of Arras brings us back to the Paris MS BN 
lat 12052, the Ratold book already referred to in a preceding 
paragraph. Ratold, Abbot of Corbie (972-986), for some 
reason or other obtained a new Sacramentary written at St- 
Vedast, also at Arras; this book was then altered a little to % 
bring it in line with Corbie usages. On paging through this 
work one may note that, if the monks of St-Amand at Arras 
did not use the prayer Domine lesu Christe, Fili Dei vivi, their 
monastic brethren around the corner at St-Vedast’s did.” 
Strangely enough the prayer does not seem to have been adopted 
at Corbie for a long time: it fails in every other Corbie book 
at this period. 

The extant traces of this prayer thus far mentioned all lay 
in the small area between the Seine and the Rhine. The next 
one, however, takes us far into the depths of the Germanic 
Buchenwald where Boniface made his great foundation of 
Fulda. Géttingen MS 231, a Fulda Sacramentary of about 
975,” is a book that presents a strange combination of things 
old and new. Right after its Canon are various Communion 
prayers, the first of which is our familiar Perceptio, and the | 
second is the prayer we are here studying. The Fulda scribe 
has introduced a salutation, “Salvator mundi,” towards the end 
of the prayer, but for the rest follows the then common text. 
At Fulda, too, the prayer would seem to have been given a 
coolish reception, since it fails in most of the other Fulda Mass- 
books of the period. Udine, MS 75, V, written at Fula for 
some center in Northern Germany, does embody it, but that 
brings us into the eleventh century.” 

So the tenth century is briefly summed up by saying that 
its scant surviving manuscripts witness to a restricted spread 
and hesitant adoption of the prayer. 








lL eroquais, I, 79: published also in PL LXXVIII, 244. ‘ 
22G. Richter-A. Schénfelder, Secramentarium Fuldense (Fulda: Aktiendruckerei, 1912) 


4: for the dating, cf. Zur Einfibrung, xi. 
%8G. Richter-A. Schinfelder, op. cit., xiii: in Ebmer, 258-267, the signature of this MS 


is given as 76, V. 
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III. ELEVENTH CENTURY WANDERINGS 


I should like to begin the eleventh century journal of this 
prayer by a reference to its arrival at Tours, which might be 
said to have had a claim on it long before, inasmuch as Alcuin 
lived his last years as Abbot of St. Martin’s, and lay buried in 
that basilica. Well, in the Paris MSS BN lat 9430 and nov acq 
lat 1589 we have ninth century Mass-books from St. Martin’s, 
in which neither our prayer nor any other special prayer for 
Communion occurs. But Tours MS 184, also a ninth-century 
book from St Martiri’s, later had its parchment folio Sv used 
for various marginalia. Among these is ov~ 5. ayer,” and also 
a request for prayers for a priest, Hunbertus, who had died in 
1012. “The hand which is responsible for: all these entries,” 
says L. W. Jones, our most recent authority on this writing, 
“is, then, a good sample of the script of Tours not long after 
1012 A.D.”* When, towards the end of the century, the 
Tours Mass-book, MS BN iat 9434, was written, our prayer 
went right into the text first hand.” 

The ‘marginal lands’ of other Mass-books taken up by Com- 
munion prayers during the eleventh century include the book, 
MS BN lat 11589, fol. 13v, written for the Abbey of St-Méen, 
in Brittany.” Then, too, there was Chartres, as we see in 
Chartres MS 577(4). That book, a survivor of all the burn- 
ings and lootings of the Age of Iron, was now found to be a 
bit out of date. So, at folio 3°, an eleventh century scribe 
brought it abreast of his age by writing in: Oratio post Com- 
munionem: Domine lesu Christe, Fili Dei vivi. . .* 

Chartres was not the only place where the prayer was being 
used after communicating. Thus, in France, we find similar 
directions in the Besancon book, MS BN lat 10500, “post 





*4T eroquais, I, 49. 
251, W. Jones, “The Art of Writing at Tours From 1000 to 1200 a.v.,” Speculum, 


XV, 3 (July, 1940), 286-298: quotation on page 291. 
°6Leroquais, I, 149. 
27Leroquais, 1, 110: It is not positive that our prayer is found, as the reference in this 
instance does not give the text. 
BL eroquais, 1, 76. 
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acceptum corpus;”” the rubric is made to read “Post percep- 
tionem eucharistiae” in MS BN lat 12053, a service book made 
for Lagny near Paris.” We shall meet the same situation else- 
where as well. 

But to come back to the Sacramentaries where this prayer is 
assigned in the first writing for recital before Communion: we 
may note places as scattered as: ST-EVROULT, MS Rouen 
273 (A287) ," and CAEN, Bib. de la Fac. de Med., Montepellier, 
MS 314,” in Normandy; in the Ile de France, PARIS, MS BN 
lat 9436," and SOISSONS, MS Laon 237;* LYONS, MS 
$37(457),” (with its own interesting readings) ; and the book 
made at Figeac for MOISSAC, in the County of Toulouse, 
MS BN lat 2293." So that, on adding the places and localities 
previously recorded, we find that by the end of this century 
the prayer had pretty well blanketed the land we call France. 

Before pursuing this quest beyond the Alps, it pays one to 
note that Winchester, at that time England’s capital, had taken 
up our prayer by 1061, as witnessed by Corpus Christi College 
MS 270." Nor, in the Rhineland were the monks at Epternach 
. lagging behind the times in this small detail. At Epternach, 
MS BN lat 9433, we record in passing, that prayer was said 
Post Eucharistiam.”” The Wolfenbiittel Library MS Helm- 
stadt 115 proves that the prayer had reached Minden, in Sax- 
ony, about 1030, and was there said “post perceptionem com- 
munionem.”” Even farther off, in Hamburg, it was being 
used about this same date, as we see in MS Vallicellana B 141.” 





297 eroquais, 1, 140. 
~ %Leroquais, I, 171. 

31Leroquais, I, 176. 

327 eroquaise, I, 183. 

33L eroquais, I, 142. 

34] eroquais, 1, 162. 

35Leroquais, ', 127. 

387 eroquais, 1, 100. 

37The MS is partially collated in F. E. Warren, The Leofric Missal (Oxford: Clarendon, 
1883): cf. p. 62: for the date, Introd., Ixvi. 

%8Leroquais, I, 122. 

39]. Braun, “Alter u. Herkunft der sog. Missa Illyrica,” Stimmen aus Maria Laach, 
LXIX, 2 (1905) 143-155: E. Bishop, Liturgica Historica (Oxford: Clarendon, 1918), 138. 

494. Ebner, Iter Italicum: Quellen u. Forschungen z. Geschichte u. Kunstgeschichte des 
Missale Romanum im Mittelalter (Freiburg i B: Herder, 1896), 200-01. 
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It was just at this time, as far as can be ascertained, that the 
famous Micrologus de ecclesiasticis observationibus, one of the 
greatest medieval commentaries on the Latin liturgy, was 
penned by Bernard of Constance. His manner of handling this 
prayer indicates that it was the common thing, and taken 
quite for granted, even though deriving from unofficial sources. 
He says: Orationem quam inclinati dicimus, antequam com- 
municemus, non ex Ordine [scil. Romano], sed ex religiosorum 
traditione habemus, scilicet hanc: “Domine lesu Christe,< > 
qui ex voluntate Patris....”" 

Bernard’s statement, right after this, brings out the view that 
the full liberty allowed priests in selecting the prayers to be 
said, while quite above reproach for private Communion rites, 
yet did not meet the approval of the better minds, so he had 
been taught, when there was question of the Mass, as this was 
public worship. “Sunt et aliae multae orationes, he says, quas 
quidem ad pacem et communionem privatum dicimus, sed 
diligentiores antiquorum observatores nos in huiusmodi privatis 
orationibus brevitati studere docuereunt potiusque publicis 
precibus in officio Missae occupare voluerunt.””” 

But the evidence summons us to Italy, always of the greatest 
interest, and of the greatest weight in the early career of any 
usage destined to win place in the official worship manuals of 
the Roman West. Here the searcher finds that from the 
middle of the century on our prayer leaves the record of its 
penetration in quite a few places. The data are here presented 
in tabular form, the better to afford a quick survey. 





*1Micrologus, c. xviii: M. Hittorp, De Divinis Catholicae Ecclesiae Officiis (Parisiis: 
MDCX), 742: also in PL, CLI, 989. 
*2Micrologus, ¢ xviii. 
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ELEVENTH CENTURY ITALY 


Manuscalrr Dats Pace PRAYER Rusaic 
1. Rome, Bib xi St. Abundio, In original hand None indicated** 
V.E. MS 2116 Como 
(Sess. 136) 
2. Monte Cassino, xi? Albineto, near Added in margin Oratio post ac- 
MS 426 Mt. Cass. ceptum corpus et 
sanguinem** 
3. Monte Cassino, 1058-86 Monte Cassino In original hand Post acceptam 
MS 339 Abbacy of eucharistiam® 
Desiderius 
4. Monte Cassino, xi Monte Cassino In original hand a) Sacerdos incli- 
MS 127 (XI, 5) “Probably De- TWICE! natus oret:... 
siderian” b) Post acceptam 
—Lowe eucharistiam* 
5. Rome, Bib Val- 1075 Subiaco In original hand Sumpta eucharis- 
icellana, MS B 24 tia or. alia‘? 
6. Bologna, Bib xi ex. OSB, Gorgona, In original hand None indicated*® 
Univ MS 2247 near Is. Elba 
7. Florence, MS xi ex. Camaldoli, D. of In original hand Dum communicat 
Riccerd. 299 Siena presbyter*? 
8. Florence, MS xi ex. Camaldoli, D. of In original hand Post receptionem 
Riccerd 300 Siena corporis et san- 
guinis®°® 
9. Lucca, Bib Cap xi ex. Lucca Added in margin Or. ad Commu- 
MS 606 nionem®! 


While the table is still before us we might pause a moment to 
advert to this unusual circumstance: elsewhere there had been a 
little wavering as to usage in reciting this prayer before or 
after communicating, but in eleventh century Italy it was al- 
most unanimously used after receiving. The scribe of Monte 
Cassino MS 127 (XI,5), face to face with a dual tradition, cut 
the knot, so to speak, by tying another, since he set the prayer 
down for recital before and after. That was one way to meet 
all tastes in the matter. 

A second glance over this table will bring out the fact that 
only one extant Mass-book of the early eleventh century Italy 
possessed the prayer in the original writing, and that was at 





*8Ebner, 170-71. 

44E. A. Lowe, The Benevantan Script (Oxford: Clarendon, 1914), 350. Lowe adds the 
note that Sta Maria di Albineta “is about a mile northwest of Monte Cassino,” (49): Cf. 
Ebmer, 101-02. Lowe’s book was consulted for me by Miss Blanche Fenwick of New York 
City, to whom I express my indebtedness. 

‘SLowe, 349: Ebner, 100-01. “Lowe, 344, 75 note: Ebner, 98, 309-311. 

STEbmer, 196, 339. ‘SE bmer, 13, 15. Ebner, 47, 299. 

Pbmer, $1, 300-02. "Lowe, 270: Ebner, 65, 305. 
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Como in the Alps. Around mid-century we find that at 
St. Mary’s in Albineta, right at the doors of Monte Cassino, it 
is written in second hand. Then it crops up, first hand, in a 
narrowly dateable Monte Cassino manuscript, and from then 
will not be found to fail. As the century draws to a close 
Tuscany was safely won, even including an island monastery 
near the Island of Elba. Let us glance behind the manuscripts. 

How the table, with its bibliographical and geographical 
deadness, suddenly comes to life, when we open codex Monte 
Cassino 339 at the Canon of the Mass, folio 67°: “. . . Abbate 
nostro Desiderio cum omni congregatione S. Benedicti. . .” it 
says clearly and records proudly. And therewith our little 
story is lit of a sudden with the radiance flashing from the circle 
of Hildebrand,—Gregory, the Greatest, he has been called. 
Of the next item in our table, MS Monte Cassino 127 (XI,5), 
Lowe says significantly it is “probably Desiderian” also.” Of 
the next book, too, he says: “Owing to the relations between 
Subiaco and Monte Cassino it is not difficult to explain how 
certain entries in the Subiaco Sacramentary, e.g, fol. 101, are 
in the South Italian hand, although the body of the MS is in 
the script of Rome.”” Well, then, to come back to the book 
written during the abbacy of Desiderius. Benedictine annals 
say of him that his period of office at Monte Cassino is second 
only to that of Saint Benedict, that his name is bathed in 
imperishable splendor. Who was this Desiderius, cherished 
with such affection by the Benedictines? When he was bap- 
tized, as a prince of the Lombard Ducal house of Benevento, 
he had been named Daufar. So he had been known in his first 
monastic home, St. Sophia in Benevento: but his fellow-hermits 
in the Abruzzi had later latinized this to Desiderius. Pope St. 
Leo IX (1049-54) had found him a skilled and useful diplomat 
in dealing with the rising Norman force. During the papacy 
of Victor II (1055-57) he had entered Monte Cassino, and it 
was on Christmas Day, 1058, that he was installed as abbot in 
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that cradle of Western monasticism. The next year he was 
created cardinal. Such was the happy springtime of monastic 
observance he effected at Monte Cassino, that he was named 
Papal Vicar for all the monasteries in Southern and Central 
Italy, with full power in the interest of reform to appoint or 
depose not only abbots but bishops as well. During Hilde- 
brand’s flaming years as pope, 1073-85, our great prince-abbot- 
cardinal was constantly at the center of affairs so beneficial to 
his own and other abbeys. It is indicative of his position in the 
papal circle that he was chosen successor to Hildebrand’s tower- 
ing stature. He hesitated almost a year before accepting 
consecration. May 9, 1087, St. Peter’s at Rome saw his corona- 
tion under the style of Victor III; and September 16th of the 
same year he breathed his last. That is why it is often said that 
Desiderius was far greater as successor to St. Benedict, than 
Victor was as successor to St. Peter—and Hildebrand! His 
pontificate might have been more comparable to the latter’s, 
had it but afforded him time to grapple with its problems. But 
for all that a grateful (and infallible) Church preserves his 
memory in her imperishable White Book as Blessed Victor IIi. 

It is in the circle of the Abbot Desiderius, and in the lands of 
the valiant Countess Matilda, that we find our prayer spread- 
ing in Italy. Though Victor, as pope, could not stay long in 
Rome, one wonders if it were not with him that this prayer 
went into the Mass-books of the Basilica of the Prince of the 
Apostles. 


IV. Wrnninc Rome anp ITALY, TWELFTH CENTURY 


Before reaching the term we have set ourselves, namely the 
coming and spread of the ubiquitous Friars, it will be neces- 
sary to glance back once more to ultramontane developments. 
But for the moment it will serve our purpose to remain in 
Rome, and watch the fortunes of our prayer in and from the 
city of the popes. And, again, for the sake of the bird’s eye 
view, we spread all our manuscripts out before us. 
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PLACE 
Rome, Monastery of 
SS Sergius & Bac- 
chus, dependancy of 
Lateran 
St Peter’s Basilica 


Spoleto, near Rome 


Rome, church (altar?) 
SS. Trypho & Res- 
picius 

Used at Arezzo, came 
from Monte Cassino 


Caiazzo, near Monte 
Cassino 


OSB Abbey near Siena 


OSB Abbey near Ver- 
ona 


Camaldoli, near Arez- 
zo 


Monza 


OSB Abbey near Ver- 
ona 


St Peter’s Basilica 
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RuBRIc 
Pacem daturus* 


Sumpta eucharistia adi- 
cit ista oratio™ 


Dum sumit sanguinem™ 


dicat hanc 
orationem™ 


Inclinatus 


Post perceptam com- 
munionem®™ 


Oratio ante euckaristi- 
am (!)® 


Prayer added, xii/xiii, 
f. 191: Antequam 
communicat™ 


Oratio ad eucharistiae 
perceptionem™ 


Oratio dicenda ante 
communionem* 


Prayer added at end of 
Canon® 


Prayer written in mar- 
gin, xii century™ 


Priusquam recipias cor- 
pus Domini dicas has 
orationes (Perceptio 
also) ® 
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In this table we have abundant data for following the story 
of our Communion prayer. Item number two shows that it 
was used in Mass as said in St. Peter’s Basilica at the very opening 
of the century, if not indeed in the closing years of the preced- 
ing one. Item number twelve shows that at the very end of the 
century the prayer was still in use at St. Peter’s, but had by then 
reverted to its original place for recital before Communion; it 
was, too, linked with our familiar Perceptio. Item four of our 
list shows another church in Rome itself as using the prayer: 
numbers three, five, six and nine show once more how the 
propagating influence of Monte Cassino was busy in Central 
and Southern Italy. Eight and eleven illustrate Benedictine 
usage not openly traceable to Monte Cassino. Item ten shows 
a north Italian scribe adding the prayer, but without its cus- 
tomary framework, in a Monza Mass-book. 

But special interest lurks in the fact that the Church of 
SS. Sergius and Bacchus, at the very beginning of the twelfth 
century, had this prayer. Towards the end of the century 
Cardinal Lotario de’ Conte was for almost a decade archdeacon 
of SS. Sergius and Bacchus, just prior to his election as Innocent 
III in 1198. Lotario de’ Conte, born an only child to Count 
Trasimund of Segni, at Anagni, had more than one connection 
in very high stations. After an early education at Rome, he 
had studied for some years at Paris, where he could have heard 
this prayer on every hand; then followed some years at Bologna, 
in the neighborhood of which the prayer was also known. His 
titular church in Rome had used it for almost a hundred years, 
and yet, when Lotario de’ Conte, during the pontificate of 
Celestine III (1191-98), sat down to compose his great work, 
De Sacrificio Missae, he gives us a Mass that entirely ignored this 
prayer.” 





“Ebner, 168-69. 55Lowe, 267; Ebner, 182-83. 56Towe, 48; Ebner, 188-90. 

S'Ebner, 187-88; 334-35. 

58Ebner, 4; Lowe, p. 334, 19, 50 mentions a MS of this signature, but of other contents. 

ST owe, 49, 69, 365; Ebner, 150. 

Pbner, 164. 8lEbner, 84-86; 306-07. 82Ebner, 40. 83Ebner, 111. 

“Ebner, 18--22. 85Ebmer, 191-93; 335-36. 

PL CCXVII, 763 ff. An unwary reader might now be tricked by the text of the 
Mass as given before Innocent’s work in Migne: it is a post-Tridentine addition, and does 
not correspond to the text of his work. 
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The reason for this strange omission may be this, that 
although a Cardinal, Lotario was not in priest’s orders, and so 
could more easily be pardoned for not knowing this prayer. 
But I think more weight lies in the circumstance, as hinted by 
his biographers, that be wrote this work at Anagni. His im- 
mediate predecessor, Celestine III, held the Conte family in 
small favor, and Lotario was in retirement during this ponti- 
ficate, leisure which he utilized for his literary labors. The 
oldest Mass-book associated with Anagni MS § Petr F 13, dates 
from about 1250, and it does not have our prayer.” Thus, if 
Innocent were writing at Anagni, with a local missal for the 
basis of his commentary, it is quite natural that he passed over 
this prayer in silence. 

While we are waiting for Lotario to become Innocent III 
(1198), and then to confirm the Franciscan Order (1209), 
thus enabling the Fratelli to popularize what will be known as 
the Missale secundum consuetudinem Romanae Curiae, and so 
bring our prayer to the farthest altar in Christendom, let us 
glance back again to the land of the prayer’s origin and early 
popularity. It is the throbbing period of the Crusades, and all 
the ferment attending them, the day of early Gothic and the 
Augustinian Scholasticism, the debates of Abelard and St. Ber- 
nard, the time when Peter Lombard stepped from his Paris 
Professorship to the Archbishop’s throne of Paris, the time when 
Lotario de’ Conte himself went off to study in Paris. 

It would be tedious in the extreme to survey the list of places 
where the prayer made its first appearance at this time. For 
completeness’ sake the data at hand is given in a note.” It is 
more entertaining to dwell on some of the textual variations of 
the prayer that now crop up, and to note how the newer 
religious Orders, the Cistercians and Premonstratensians, were 
spreading the prayer where the good influence of their first 
fervor penetrated. 





87Cf. Ebner, 186. 

68New appearances, twelfth century France: ANCHIN (Abbey), MS Donai 90, 
Leroquais, I, 351: ANGERS, MS 93(85), Leroquais, I, 297; MS 91(83), Leroquais, I, 72: 
APT, MS Avignon 220, Leroquais, I, 208; MSS Apt 10, 11, 13, 14, Leroquais, I, 251, 252, 
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But first let us share the thrill that is experienced in that 
dark, austere manuscript reading room of the Parisian Biblio- 
théque Nationale on opening its latin MS 12056, dating 1150- 
1200. It was painstakingly written and lovingly embellished 
with miniatures, because it was made to serve the Sacrifice of 
Calvary in the Basilica of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. 
Page after page glows with the crusaders’ ardor, in utilizing the 
abundant “local color” in the celebrant’s surroundings. Even at 
this date there is something of a sigh as one sees, for instance, 
Missa de Ierusalem. Omnipotens Deus, qui virtute tua mirabili, 
Ierusalem civitatem tuam de manu paganorum eruisti et 
Christianis reddidisti . . . (f. 250). At folio 177° we read: 
Domine lesu Christe, Fili Dei vivi.. .” 

So our prayer had gone to the Holy Sepulchere. But it must 
have come back in flight to France not long after this book was 
written, since Jerusalem fell in 1187, after which, I dare say, 
this prayer was not heard in the Holy City for a long day. 

It has been said of the French by one of their own greatest 





253, 254: ARLES, MS BN lat 825, Leroquais, I, 209: MS Arles, 4, Leroquais, I, 328: 
AUTUN, MS 43(40), Leroquais, I, 248: MS 10(8), Leroquais, Il, 3: BARBACHAT, 
MS BN nov acq 1890, Leroquais, I, 317: BAYEUX, Bib Maz, MS 404(729), Leroquais, 
I, 236; BEAUVAIS, Bib Ste-Gen. MS 95(BB in-fol 6), Leroquais, 1, 197: CAHORS, 
MS BN let 2293, Leroquais, I, 206: CAMBRAI, MS 234(224), MS 43(45), Leroquais, I, 
222, 263: CITEAUX, MS Dijon 114(82), Leroquais, 1, 334: CORBIE, MS BN lat 11322, 
Leroquais, 1, 192: FOICY, MS BN let 9437, Leroquais, 1, 295: GIRONE, MS BN let 1102, 
Leroquais, 1, 332: JUMIEGES, MS Rouen 296(A 119), Leroquais, I, 304: LAON, MS 120, 
Leroquais, I, 229: MS 238, Leroquais, 1, 219: LIESSIES, MS BN lat 9440, Leroquais, I, 213: 
LIMOGES, MS BN lat 9438, Leroquais, I, 213: MARCHIENNES (Abbey), MS Douai 81, 
Leroquais, I, 265: MS BN lat 1095, Leroquais, I, 221: MELAINE, St. (Abbey), MS BN 
lat 9439, Leroquais, I, 243: MENDE, MS, Avignon 141, Leroquais, I, 324: POITIERS, 
MS 40(132), Leroquais, 1, 245: PREMONTRE, MS BN lat 833, Leroquais, I, 308: REIMS 
MSS 221, 231, Leroquais, I 359: ROUEN, MS Bourges 30(28), Leroquais, I, 287: ST- 
AMAND, MS Valenciennes 108(101), Leroquais, I 269: ST-BENOIT-sur-LOIRE, MS 
Avranches 41, Leroquais, I, 311: ST-BERTIN, MS Bourges 37(32), Leroquais, I, 276: 
MSS St-Omer 57, 89, Leroquais, 1, 278: SOUVIGNY, MS Moulins 14, Leroquais, I, 322: 
TOURNUS, MS Autun 193, Leroquais, 1, 320: VERDUN, MS Laon 226 bis, Leroquais, I, 
232. 

In addition to the above, one might note: Auvergne, some place in, MS, Rome, Barbarini 
XII, 7(2394), Ebmer, 147: Norbonnaise, Abbey in, MS Avignon 178, Leroquais, I, 239: 
Normandy, Abbey in, MS BN let 14446, Leroquais 1, 239: unidentified place in France, 
MS Vercelli 192, Ebmer, 284. 
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liturgical writers that they have a passion for retouching their 
service books. This tendency is not new, and it was in full 
play in the twelfth century. Among the variants of our prayer 
then to be met with, let us mention three. There is first a book 
preserved at Bourges, MS 30 (28), a Mass-book of St. Ouen’s, 
Rouen, of this date. At folio 144° we read: Domine lesu 
Christe, qui ex voluntate Patris, cooperante Spiritu Sancto, 
mundum vivificasti, adoro ac venero hoc sanctum corpus tuum 
et hunc sanctum sanguinem tuum quod traditum est et qui 
effusus est pro multis.” In subsequeat books this promising 
beginning works itself out into an entirely new prayer, and is 
sometimes found along with the original. 

Then one might cite MS BN 1890 to show how a slightly 
unbalanced Marian devotion in some quarter brought in a 
development of its own: f. 103": Domine lesu Christe, Fili Dei 
vivi, qui ex voluntate Patris, cooperante ex intemerata et im- 
maculata virgine gloriosa MARIA carnem sumere et crucem 
subire...." The prayer does not return to the former text at 
all. 

Lastly Dijon MS 114 (82) is appealed to, because it happens 
to be the official norm for the entire liturgy of Citeaux as of 
1175-1200. It was at Citeaux that Bernard had entered 
religion, from there that he had founded the famous Clairvaux. 
There is no earlier Citeaux or Clairvaux MS for consultation, 
but all subsequent Cistercian books listed in my sources show 
the prayer we are tracing. Bernard’s brethren, too, had the text 
that is almost that in our current missals: Domine Iesu Christe 
... [our present text except] ... libera me, queso, per... a 
cunctis iniquitatibus meis . . . semper obedire mandatis et num- 
quam in perpetuum a te seperari permittas. Qui. . .” 

It is particularly at this juncture I feel the limitations of the 
sources within my reach. The French Mass-books, in a ratio 
that must be more than two to one, show the prevalence of this 
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prayer in every corner of France. If similar data were on hand 
for the English and German ones, I feel a similar situation 
would be disclosed. In passing let us note the presence of the 
prayer at Reichenau, MS BN Lat 18005," and Laussane, 
MS Lyons 5126 (B 16),"* as well as at Wiirzburg in the ecclesi- 
astical Province of Mayence, MS Vat Palat 496," and Sechau, 
MS Gratz Univ 479, as of 1170." 

Enter now the Friars, and this story hastens to its ending. It 
is not known, I believe, just when that document of destiny, 
the ordo missalis fratrum minorum sec. consuetudinem romane 
curie, was first conceived. Or when the Roman Curia decided 
on a fixed Ordo Missae for its own use. But the materials are at 
hand for a fairly accurate terminus for the appearance of our 
prayer in the Franciscan Mass-book. The Paris Bibliothéque 
Nationale contains a Franciscan missal, Ms BN lat 10503," 
dated as of the second half of the thirteenth century. The book 
is remarkable throughout for its long rubrical explanations of 
its prescriptions. Weil, in describing the celebrant’s Com- 
munion procedure it outlines one not including our prayer, and 
then goes on in characteristic fashion: fol. 139", Hoc supradicto 
modo solebat fieri in Curia. A tempore vero bone memorie pape 
Gregorii IX [1227-1241], signat se sacerdos patena...” Under 
Gregory IX, then, we may conclude that the prayer was not in 
the Franciscan books, because not in the Curial Missal. 

In another Paris library, Bibliothéque Mazarine, there is a 
Franciscan missal written when Alexander IV was pope, 
1254-61, MS 426 (223) .” It boasts the inscription: Incipit ordo 
missalis Fratrum Minorum secundum Romane Curie, and its 
prayers, before and after Communion are those of our Roman 
Missal. Again, the Chapter Library at St. Peter’s treasures a 


T8Leroquais, I, 114. 

4Leroquais, ll, 5. 

'SEbmer, 249. 

16), Kick, Handschriftliche Messalien in Steirmark (Gratz u. Wien: Verlagsbuchhandlung 
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similar Franciscan Missal, MS E 1, ® dated as of the twelfth 
century, and during the pontificate of a Pope Gregory. This 
might refer to Gregory IX (1227-41), or to Gregory X 
(1271-75), but in view of the detailed statement in MS BN lat 
10503, as to the curial procedure at Communion under Gregory 
IX, I am confident it can refer only to Gregory X. During 
Alexander’s pontificate, (1254-61), then, or shortly before it, 
the Curia embodied an Ordo Missae containing our prayer, 
Domine lesu Christe, Fili Dei vivi, into a book compiled to serve 
the convenience of Curial travel. The sons of St. Francis there- 
upon took it into their Mass-books, and have brought it 
eventually to us. 

And so it is possible to be considerably more accurate than to 
state, as has been done, that by the fourteenth century this 
prayer had made its appearance in the Mass-books at Rome. 
From the middle of the eleventh, in the age and circle of Hilde- 
brand, it is found in some Roman Mass-books. When Innocent 
III became pope it had been used for almost a century in his 
own titular church, and yet he himself seems not to have known 
it. But not long after the Franciscans appeared on the scene, 
the Curia adopted an Ordo Missae, embodying this prayer, for 
its own convenience, and that led the Franciscans to do the 
same. The Tridentine Fathers commissioned the pope to edit 
a revised Missal, which became obligatory. Into this book 
passed the Ordo Missae long popularized by the Franciscans, 
and thus our formulary, from Charlemagne’s prayer book, 
achieved a permanence somewhat comparable to those lumin- 


aries called fixed stars. 
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ALFRED LOISY (1857-1940) 
A. C. COTTER, S.J. 


Weston CoLLece 
Weston, Mass. 


Loisy, the outstanding figure among modernists, passed away on the eve 
of the French collapse last year, just before the Germans reached Ceffonds, 
the place of his retirement. Details of his last days are not yet available; they 
may never be. But we may, to some extent, agree with Miss Petre, his life- 
long admirer: ‘“‘Well for him that he did not live to witness France’s humili- 
ation; yet one cannot but grieve when the death of great men has to pass un- 
noticed because a more absorbing tragedy has overshadowed such events.” 

The Modern Churchman, in announcing Loisy’s death,’ says of his life 
that it is “‘a sad story, a long story, and much of it an old story.” As con- 
cerns the “old story,” viz., Loisy’s early conflicts with the ecclesiastical 
authorities, that may be read in the eleventh (1910-1911) edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. The account is from the pen of Baron von Hiigel, 
for years Loisy’s most intimate friend. The 14th (1929) edition has noth- 
ing more than a brief summary of the same article. Up to 1913 we have 
Loisy’s autobiography in Choses passées, which Couchoud once called a 
“chef d’oeuvre de littérature intérieure, histoire sobre et dramatique d’unc 
conscience.” It appeared in New York later (1924) under the title My Duel 
with the Vatican.* This biographical notice, however, is mostly based on 
Loisy’s Mémoires pour servir 4 l'histoire religieuse de notre temps. Its three 
volumes were written in 1927-1929 and published in 1930-1931, the first 
covering the time from 1857 to 1900, the second describing the period of the 
modernistic crisis (1900-1908), the third bringing his reminiscences down 
to 1927. Mostly his own writings of those years (letters, journals, etc.) are 
quoted and interpreted. He himself characterizes the Mémoires as “glose 
utile pour l’interpretation des documents d’aprés lesquels je les ai construits.” 

Alfred Firmin Loisy was born at Ambriéres in French Lorraine, the de- 
scendant of a sturdy peasant family of long residence in the Champagne. 
“Tl n’est possible d’étre plus champenois que je le suis,” he said afterwards, 
but, owing perhaps to the French Revolution, neither his father’s family 
nor his mother’s were “‘confits en dévotion.” He made his studies at Vitry- 
le-Francois (1869), at St. Dizier (1872), and at the seminary of Chilons- 
sur-Marne (1874). Except for mathematics, he was always first in his 
class or among the first. When he entered St. Dizier, a sort of petit 
séminaire, he was still undecided about his vocation, but made up his mind 
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during a retreat given by a Jesuit.‘ During his seminary days at Chilons, 
he claims that he was perfectly contented, that his piety was then sincere, 
his devotion in prayer intense, his vocation secure. But he claims that 
‘studying theology caused him an “inquiétude insurmontable,” which was 
ie increased when poring over the Summa theologica of St. Thomas, because 





he could discern no solid foundation for the daring constructions of the 
Scholastics. It was only through the private study of Hebrew and the 
Bible that he regained his composure. 
In the fall of 1878 Loisy was sent to Paris to prepare for a Doctor’s 
degree, but ill health forced him, after a few months, to return to Chilons. 
He was ordained to the priesthood in 1879, with a dispensation, because 
he was then only 22 years and 4 months old. 
After acting as the parish priest of two villages in his native diocese, he 
went (1881) to the Institut Catholique in Paris to prepare once more for 
a theological degree. Mgr. Duchesne, one of the professors there, gave 
him Tischendorf’s edition of the New Testament to study during his first 
vacation. Unfortunately, this study led him to the conviction that the 
parallel narratives of the four Gospels contained numerous contradictions, 
the first step, as he himself avers, toward his modernism. At the same time, 
he began to suspect that the traditional notion of the truth of the Bible 
ra could no longer be upheld, and that unchangeable dogmas must not be 
| allowed to block the way for the scientific mind.° Returning to Paris, he 
not only attended lectures at the Ecole pratique des Hautes Etudes, among 
them those of Ernest Renan, but also taught Hebrew and Scripture at the 
| Institut Catholique. 

Doubts soon arose about his orthodoxy, especially when he openly 
asserted that Isaiah 7:14, did not refer to the virgin birth of the Messiah. 
Nevertheless he was made doctor of theology in 1890 by the oral defense 

of 40 scholastic theses in Latin and by a French dissertation on the history 

of the canon of the Old Testament. The obligatory profession of faith 
was made immediately afterwards, and Loisy narrates that he was particularly 
moved when he came to the passage where he was to promise to interpret 
Scripture in accordance with the unanimous doctrine of the Fathers. He 
| calls it a “voeu futile, et qui n’a pas de sens si on le prend 4 la lettre,” and 
since, therefore, he promised nothing, he says, he felt no scruple in making 

the promise. 
Professor now, Loisy published not only his dissertation and a bi-monthly 
sm review of his own L’enseignement biblique, but also his current lectures 
on the Bible. But the liberal views expressed in all his writings soon dis- 
credited him with his ecclesiastical superiors. Seminarians were forbidden 
to attend his lectures (1892), his professorship was withdrawn from him 
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(1893), and, after the encyclical of Pope Leo XIII, Providentissimus Deus 
(1893), he was also asked to discontinue his bi-monthly. 

Loisy now (1894) became chaplain to 2 Dominican convent and girls’ 
school at Neuilly-sur-Seine. One reads with astonishment that at that 
period he had already lost the naive faith of his youth and that he only 
retained one article of the Apostles’ Creed, viz., that Jesus died under 
Pontius Pilate. 

In 1899, when a severe hemorrhage brought him to death’s door, he 
resigned his chaplaincy and settled at Bellevue, in the diocese of Versailles. 
Because of his poor health, Rome granted him the privilege of a private 
chapel. In 1900 he began to lecture on biblical problems in the Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes, a purely secular school. He also continued to write, without, 
however, bringing his views more into line with Catholic doctrine and the 
principles of the interpretation of the Bible laid down by Leo XIII. Catholics 
throughout the world became more and more indignant at his high-handed 
manner in dealing with the sacred text, so that one might fitly speak of a 
universal protest. But when Leo XIII, in a letter directed to the French 
bishops and clergy (1899), complained of the daring and dangerous stand 
of some Catholic writers, Loisy had only a sneer and words of open contempt. 

In his book La Religion d’Israel (1901)* Loisy not only accepted Well- 
hausen’s theory on the composition of the Pentateuch, but also Stade’s 
and Gunkel’s principles of a perfectly natural evolution of the religion 
of Israel. In the first part of his Etudes évangéliques (1902), where he 
discussed the Gospel parables, he took Adolf Jiilicher for his guide and 
master, though Jiilicher had warned his own readers that his views were 
incompatible with Christian exegesis. Yet when Cardinal Richard, Arch- 
bishop of Paris, censured Loisy, this admirer and follower of Jiilicher showed 
himself highly indignant. 

In 1903 appeared Le quatriéme Evangile, a stout volume of 1000 pages. 
Loisy’s thesis, since become famous, was that “le quatri¢éme évangile n’est 
pas autre chose qu’une grande allégorie théologique et mystique.” Its seem- 
ing historical accuracy is only a smoke screen; its miracles are gross exag- 
gerations; the incidents in Jesus’ discourses, such as interruptions, ques- 
tions, murmurings, etc., are merely literary devices for dramatizing the 
author’s thesis. Needless to say, Loisy denied that John the Apostle was 
its author, and, in the second edition (1921), also abandoned the thesis 
of the literary unity of the fourth Gospel, which he had brilliantly de- 
fended in the first. 

Loisy himself characterized his book as “un bouleversement complet des 
idées regues chez les théologiens,” and a brief glance through its pages 
would be sufficient to prove his statement. Its manifold errors were, how- 


"2nd ed., 1908; 3rd, 1933; English tr. The Religion of Israel (1910). 
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ever, duly pointed out by C. Chauvin’ and M. Lepin® in France itself, and 
by W. Sanday® in England. Sanday was particularly struck by two baf- 
fling traits: one was the tendency, if not the avowed purpose to convict 
the author of the Gospel of writing fiction where he professes to write 
fact; the other was Loisy’s naive faith in his ability to bring back as dogma 
what his historical criticism had destroyed. 

But it was the publication of two less erudite publications that brought 
Loisy’s troubles to a head and made }is name a byword from one end of 
Europe to the other. The first was L’Evangile et l’Eglise (1902).’ Under 
pretext of refuting, “au point de vue d’histoire,” Harnack’s famous lec- 
tures on Das Wesen des Christentums, Loisy denied Christ’s divinity, the 
divine institution of the Church, the hierarchy and the sacraments, the 
immutability of Catholic dogma etc. Miss Petre calls the book “his first 
attempt at a harmony of faith and history,” a good description if meant 
of Loisy’s faith and Loisy’s idea of history. He himself speaks of its pub- 
lication as “le fait qui affola complétement I’autorité ecclésiastique.” He 
was not far wrong. Since the book, apart from its evidently heretical con- 
tents, also lacked the Imprimatur, it was publicly condemned by the Arch- 
bishop of Paris and other bishops, and the pages of the Revue du clergé 
francais were officially closed to Loisy. 

Loisy’s answer to the attitude and decisions of the ecclesiastical authorities 
was Autour d’un petit livre (1903), written in the form of open letters 
to various ecclesiastical dignitaries and professors. He reproached the 
authorities with having completely misjudged the nature of his publica- 
tions, claiming that he was merely a conscientious historian and unable to 
do anything about the fact that the historical documents do not bear out 
the dogmas of the church, perhaps even contradict them.” 

Rome’s patience with Loisy was now at an end. Five of his books were 
placed on the Index (1903). After repeated urgings, Loisy offered a half- 
hearted submission to the Roman decision, which satisfied neither himself 
nor the authorities. At that time he confided to his journal: “Il y a long- 
temps que je ne suis plus catholique au sens officiel du mot,” and a few 
days later: “‘Crois-je encore assez pour me dire catholique, et ce que je 
crois est-il catholique?” Let no one imagine that these were mere rhetorical 


questions. 





Les idées de M. Loisy sur le quatriéme Evangile (1906). 

SL’origine du quatriéme Evangile (1907) and La valeur historique du quatriéme Evangile 
(2 vols., 1910). 

°The Criticism of the Fourth Gospel (1921). 

105th ed. 1929; English tr. The Gospel and the Church (1904; 2nd ed. 1908). 

Among the many refutations let us mention Card. Billot’s De Immutabilitate Tradi- 
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Loisy quit Paris in 1904 and went to live at Garnay near Dreux, some 
30 miles west of Paris. Except for the rare visits of the village carpenter 
and for Sunday vespers, he kept to himself, busying himself with his 
books, a little garden and a flock of hens. Since he could not get a renewal 
of the privilege of a private chapel, he stopped saying Mass, Nov. 1, 1906, 
27 years and 4 months from his ordination, as he himself notes. In the 
beginning of 1907 he retired to Ceffonds in the diocese of Langres, “to 
end his days near his family.” As he no longer considered himself a priest, 
he did not notify the ordinary of the place. 

But the most crucial period of his life was still ahead of him. In July, 
1907, appeared the decree of the Holy Office Lementabili sane, by which 
65 propositions were condemned and declared to be irreconcilable with 
Catholic doctrine. Loisy recognized most of them as his own: “C’est moi 
qui a fourni la plupart des soixante-cing propositions.”’* The decree was 
followed, two months later, by the encyclical Pascendi, in which Pius X 
outlined the system underlying modernism and denounced it as the new 
heresy, nay as the synthesis of all heresies. And again two months later, 
the Motu proprio Praestantia pronounced excommunication on those who 
should still cling to the opinions condemned in either document. 

Loisy did not think fit to apply these papal decisions to himself. Even 
when urged by Cardinal Merry del Val and by his own bishop, he would 
not hear of a formal submission. Instead, he published, early in 1908, two 
more books: Les Evangiles synoptiques (of which more anon) and Simples 
Reflexions. Both were promptly condemned by Mgr. Amette, the new 
Archbishop of Paris, and Rome proceeded to the final step. He was once 
more asked officially to subscribe to the encyclical Pascendi, and when he 
again refused, was excommunicated nominatim ac personaliter. The decree 
was published March 7, 1908, and notification of it was posted in the 
parish churches of the neighborhood of Ceffonds. 

An excommunicatus vitandus now, Loisy laid aside his clerical garb. This 
action failed to find the approval of von Hiigel, but Loisy notes: “Pour 
moi, l’abandon du costume signifiait l’abandon du catholicisme.”" Toward 
the end of March appeared Quelques lettres, a sort of apology, made up 
of letters written to him during the last five years. But the general public 
had by that time grown tired of his case and passed the book by. 

There is little to add to Loisy’s life. From 1909 till 1926, while keeping 
his residence at Ceffonds, he lectured on the history of religion at the 
Collége de France; from 1924 to 1927 he also lectured at the Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes. The war affected him little, externally and internally, 
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though Ceffonds was not far from the ever-live front trenches, Verdun 
being only some 50 miles away. An outstanding event of his life was the 
Congrés d’histoire du Christianisme, which assembled in Paris during the 
week after Easter 1927 and was meant as a celebration in honor of his 
70th birthday. The congress was international and many universities were 
represented, but Loisy felt particularly honored by the presence of delegates 
from 4 German universities. In the end, he was displeased with the two 
volumes of addresses which commemorated the Jubilé Alfred Loisy." 

His parish priest paid him a visit in 1930 shortly before the Mémoires 
were finished, but Loisy assured him that he had not changed his mind, 
that it was morally impossible for him to be reconciled with the Catholic 
Church. In 1932 all his books published till then were placed on the Index, 
and in 1938 those which had appeared after 1932. And so, as the Modern 
Churchman puts it, Loisy “died an excommunicate man with his contribu- 
tions to Biblical research placed on the Index expurgatorius.” May God 
have mercy on his soul. 

We must now turn to Loisy’s literary activity. 

While at Ceffonds, Loisy published book after book, almost one a year, 
till his death. None of them caused a greater stir among Catholics than 
the two large volumes of Les Evengiles synoptiques already mentioned. His 
rationalism stood revealed in all its stark nakedness. The history of Jesus’ 
infancy is treated as a pious fiction, Jesus Himself as a mere man, a dreamer, 
mistaken about the future: “Un ouvrier de village naif et enthousiaste, 
qui croit 4 la fin prochaine du monde, 4 l’instauration d’un régne de justice, 
4 l’avénement de Dieu sur la terre, et qui, fort de cette illusion, s’attribue 
le réle principal dans l’organisation de J’irréalisable cité; qui se met 4 
prophétiser, invitant tous ses compatriotes 4 se repentir de leurs péchés, 
afin de se concilier le Grand Juge dont la venue est imminente et sera 
subite comme celle d’un voleur.” (I, 252) 

Most of the miracle stories of the Gospels are declared to be anecdetes 
and legends, Christ’s prophecies spurious, the resurrection unproved and 
unprovable. In particular, Loisy claimed that Christ neither willed nor 
foresaw the Church: “Il annongait le royaume, et c’est l’Eglise qui est 
venue.” Nevertheless, at the end of the book, he consoles the reader with 
the hollow phrase that Jesus’ dream contained the most precious germs of 
human truth, the most fruitful principles of human progress. What a 
travesty of a sublime truth; what a substitute for the love that redeemed 
the world! 

Jésus et la tradition évangélique (1910) is a Life of Christ of a sort and 
a restatement of Loisy’s eschatological theory. John M. Robertson, who 
devotes to it four chapters of his The Historical Jesus (1916) sees in 
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Loisy’s innumerable self-contradictions and quarrels with other rationalists 
a further proof that Jesus was a myth, not an historical person. He, too, 
like Sanday, is baffled by Loisy’s manipulation of the Gospel text: “It is 
sheer deliberate dissolution and reconstruction of the narrative, by way of 
substituting something more plausible for the incredible original, when all 
the while the credibility of the original is the thesis maintained.” (p. 163) 
Robertson here seems to touch on the famous theory of “relative truth,” 
by which Loisy and other modernists tried to reconcile two irreconcilables: 
errors in Scripture and the universality of inspiration. 

In 1912 appeared L’Evangile selon Marc, which Loisy made out to be 
an unsuccessful attempt at a combination of the Gospel as preached by the 
Apostles and that of St. Paul. The book of 1916 was L’Epitre aux Galates, 
in which St. Paul is accused of numerous self-contradictions and misin- 
terpretations of the Old Testament. 

Les Actes des Apétres (1920) was another stout volume of nearly 1000 
pages. Acts was, of course, not written by Luke, the companion of St. 
Paul; its date is pushed down to near 100 A.D., and the author’s handling 
of his documents is condemned as unscrupulous and highly exasperating. 
Loisy’s particular thesis, however, refers to the purpose of Acts. This, ac- 
cording to him, was twofold: i) to convince the Roman authorities that 
they should not withhold recognition from the Christian religion, since it 
was identical with the authentic Judaism which the Romans had long 
recognized; ii) to establish the preeminence of the church of Rome, this 
being the church of the Apostles Peter and Paul.’ 

Loisy’s Les livres du Nouveau Testament (1922) is a translation of the 
whole New Testament with introductions to the single books as well as 
to groups of books. A. S. Peake” says of it that its criticism is “more 
negative than any which had preceded it and controlled by novel and 
highly questionable principles.” The next year appeared L’Apocalypse de 
Jean, and the year after L’Evangile selon Luc. 

At the Congrés already mentioned, Loisy was greeted as one of the 
fathers of Form Criticism, which was just then getting into its stride. He 
replied that he did not know whether he was father or son, but that, in 
any case, he was devoted to the idea. Certainly, one of his last books, 
Les origines du Nouveau Testament (1936), contains the fundamental 
idea of Form Criticism, viz., that our four Gospels are in no sense historical 
documents as far as the earthly life of Jesus goes, but precipitates of the 


15Cf. Jacquier, Les Actes des Apotres, p. xxxvii-xlii. A thorough refutation of Loisy’s 
hypothesis on the purpose of Acts may be read in The Beginnings of Christianity (V, 


4-7) by Kirsopp Lake. 
\6Recollections and Appreciations, p. 174. 
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cult of the early Christian communities. “To put it briefly, he judged the 
Gospels to be, not so much early histories, as early catechisms or moral 
exhortations, although not without an historical background. . . . Their 
purpose was didactic and not historical; they were not compel to save 
and preserve the facts and words of Christ, but to express His message” 
(Petre). Loisy prided himself on having the Gospels thereby raised above 
the objections of history. Also Loisy’s conclusions differ little from those 
of R. H. Lightfoot, the most radical of the adherents of Form Criticism. 
Both agree that the Gospels yield us only a faint echo of Jesus’ voice. 

Meanwhile Loisy had turned his attention to the more general problem 
of religion and the origin of Christianity. A propos d’histoire des religions 
(1911) was followed by La Religion (1917), in which Humanity takes 
the place of God as the central object of religion. Les mystéres paiens et le 
mystére chrétien (1919), a defense of Paulinism in one of its many 
forms, was already in print when the war broke out, but was held up for 
five years. Of La naissance du Christianisme (1933) one may say that it 
represents a convenient summary of Loisy’s final positions, not only on 
the origin of Christianity, but also on the authenticity of the New Testa- 
ment and the early Christian writers.”* 

Le Mandéisme et les origines chrétienncs (1934) is a convincing refu- 
tation of such modern scholars as Reitzenstein, Bousset, Bultmann etc., who 
would trace the origin of Christianity to the religion of the Mandeans, an 
obscure sect of Shatt-el-Arab. The book gives us an inkling of the services 
Loisy could have rendered true scholarship and the Catholic Church if he 
had not had his “‘téte montée sur certaines idées,” as Pius X once expressed it. 

The book of 1937, La crise morale du temps présent et Véducation hu- 
maine, was intended as a farewell message to the general public. W. R. 
Inge, reviewing it in the Hibbert Journal, writes: “The tone of weariness 
and disappointment in his last book is pathetic, and all must wish that he 
may not end his days with the feeling that he has not received justice from 
his contemporaries.” 

It was, however, not Loisy’s last book. The next year he came out with 
a vigorous attack on Couchoud’s mythical theory in Histoire et mythe 4 
propos de Jésus-Christ. To Loisy’s credit be it said that, to the end of his 
days, he maintained Jesus’ historical existence against all mythmakers. His 
last publication seems to have been Un mythe apologétique (1939), a reply 
to attacks made on him by a Jean Guitton, professor at the Montpellier 
University, under the pseudonym Serapion. 

Looking back now on Loisy’s literary career, we must say that though 


12nd ed. 1930. 
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his activity was prodigious, his success was nothing phenomenal. Few of 
his books went into a third edition, fewer still were translated. W. R. 
Inge is probably right when he says: “His books never had a very large 
sale in France, where the Catholics are not allowed to read them, and the 
free-thinkers are not much interested in Christian origins. In Germany 
there is a prejudice against anything French, and German Protestantism, 
as represented by Harnack and his school, regarded Loisy, not without rea- 
son, as a formidable opponent. In England he has been widely read, but 
our New Testament critics now take but little notice of him.” 

But independently of literary success or failure, Loisy is of little im- 
portance in the history of rationalism. He blazed no new trails. His 
criticism was almost exclusively negative and destructive. He was a living 
weather-vane, the type of rationalism, if not of rationalists. As Prat once 
put it: “Quand on cite une thése de Loisy, on ne sait jamais s‘il y croit 
encore.” Lagrange, too, one of Loisy’s pet adversaries, finally came to the 
conclusion that Loisy’s positions are dated and best forgotten. And he 
justifies his retaining long discussions of them in the 4th edition of his 
commentary on Mark (1929) by expressing the hope that they may prove 
of historical interest to Scripture scholars. Albert Schweitzer” does not 
rate Loisy very highly, though one might have expected the opposite, since, 
like Schweitzer, Loisy is a thoroughgoing eschatologist. Dr. L. P. Jacks 
more than once deplored the fact that British scholars paid little heed to 
him; but Vincent Taylor showed conclusively” that scholarship does not 
lose much by passing Loisy by. 

All in all then, the Modern Churchman is right calling Loisy’s “a sad 
story.” But can we say that he was treated unfairly by the ecclesiastical 
authorities and that thus they brought about his failure? Can we call him 
a “martyr for the truth of Christianity,” as does the same Modern Church- 
man? And can we allow its contention that “suppression and excommu- 
nication are not the right methods for a truth-loving community to take 
in the case of an able student and teacher?” 

In his Mémoires (I 80) Loisy tells us that during his first pastorate at 
Broussy-le-Grand he conceived the plan of “un exposé de la doctrine 
catholique en rapport avec les necessités des temps nouveaux.” The plan 
was certainly praiseworthy. But that does not say that it may be carried 





19 Jésus-Christ, II, 152. 

The Quest of the Historical Jesus. 

Ff ibbert Journal, Oct., 1934. 
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out in any manner whatever. Others had had the same ambition and were 
eventually disowned by the Catholic Church. Loisy sought to remove all 
future quarrels between faith and science by denying any community of 
interest between them. Theology, according to him was one thing, history 
something wholly unconnected with it. It is the rationalistic distinction 
between the “Jesus of faith” and the “Jesus of history.” To the end of 
his days, Loisy never realized that such a separation would be the death 
of Catholic faith as well as of Catholic theology. For the Catholic Church 
is founded on definite historical facts; if they were not facts, the Catholic 
Church with its faith and theology is a living lie; and if she were not sure 
of these same facts, her voice would become as uncertain as that of the 
Commission of Christian Doctrine presented to the Anglican Archbishops 
in 1938. 

Both the French episcopate and Rome were certainly right in judging 
Loisy’s doctrines to be diametrically opposed to the true Catholic doctrine. 
Leisy himself more than once admitted it, though only half-heartedly, and 
an analysis of: his literary output confirms it abundantly. Non-Catholics, 
too, agree that the Catholic Church could not tolerate his views in any 
of her sons. As early as 1904, Jean Réville remarked that Loisy, whether 
he liked it or not, was really a liberal Protestant, a Catholic only in name. 
Ten years later, John M. Robertson said of him: “Loisy stands today where 
Strauss stood 80 years ago.” Dr. Heiler,” too, calls Loisy’s views more 
radical than those of most Protestant scholars. A. S. Peake, a man certainly 
not prejudiced in favor of the Catholic Church, said that the views ex- 
pressed in Loisy’s commentaries on the Gospels and in his The Gospel and 
the Church were “of such a character as the Roman Communion could 
hardly be expected to tolerate.” Finally, Miss Petre, referring to the author- 
ship, historical value etc., of the various books of the New Testament, 
says: “His criticism in these matters was sufficiently devastating to drive 
him out of the Catholic Church under whose shade he had hoped to work.” 

What other course, then, was open to the ecclesiastical authorities than 
the one they took? Loisy may have been “an able student and teacher,” 
but he was not Christ’s official appointee for teaching His Gospel or for 
interpreting Scripture or for integrating history with dogma. The agent 
of that work was and is and ever will be the magisterium of the Catholic 
Church living through the centuries. 

Loisy’s is “a sad story” because, though a Catholic priest and teacher, 
he had never grasped this fundamental truth, or if he had, had forgotten 
it by the time he came to teach and write. To call him “more Catholic 
than the Catholic Church,” may mean something to the Modern Church- 
man and to Sabatier, who first coined the phrase in 1908; to Catholics it 
would be laughable if it were not so offensive. 





23Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, s.v. Reformkatholizismus. 








ON CHEATING IN EXAMINATIONS 


A Letrer To a Hicu ScHoor Principat 
JOHN C. FORD, S.J. 


Weston CoL_ece 
Weston, Mass. 


My dear——— 

Your letter to the Editor of THEOLoGicaL Srupies has been forwarded 
to me with the request that I reply to your inquiry about cheating in 
examinations. This seems to be a matter which the moral theologians do 
not treat. I notice that Father Woywood, writing in the Homiletic Monthly 
for June, 1940, p. 998, says that he consulted on this point Sabetti-Bar- 
rett, Noldin-Schmitt, Konings, Lehmkuhl, Genicot-Salesmans, Slater, Mc- 
Hugh-Callan, Ferreres, Aertnys-Damen, without success. However, it is 
a matter to which I have given some thought in the past, and which I 
have discussed with other moralists, and so I offer my opinion on the ques- 
tions you propose, for what it is worth. 

Your questions read: 

“What is the moral guilt of a person who cheats in the follow- 
ing kinds of examinations? 

A) A common term examination through which the teacher 
checks the work done by the student. 

B) A competitive examination for a medal, a scholarship. 

C) A professional examination to obtain a license to prac- 
tise law, medicine, etc. 

D) An accumulation of deceptions of class A) “What is the 
nature of the sin, if any? Is it against justice, obedience, etc.?” 

A) To cheat in a common term examination is ordinarily venially sin- 
ful, the sin being that of lying. The student who submits work as if it 
were his own unaided effort, when in reality it is not his own, is lying, not 
by his words but by his deeds. Where nothing is at stake except the 
teacher’s check upon the student’s class standing, this sin is not grave. I 
suppose it is conceivable that, in some circumstances, passing in such work 
would not amount to a claim of originality—e.g. in a place where cheating 
was extremely common, or to some extent countenanced, or at least winked 
at by the school authorities themselves. But in this country at any rate, I 
believe that cheating is an offence against common honesty and amounts 
to a lie. 

Is it also a sin against obedience? For it is obviously against the school 
rules everywhere. No general answer can be given to this question. In the 
case of grade school pupils, whose teachers are more or less strictly in loco 
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parentis, the injunctions of these teachers and the school authorities would 
frequently bind the consciences of the pupils in the same way as the com- 
mands of their parents. If such school authorities and teachers intend to 
bind the consciences of their pupils when they forbid cheating of various 
kinds in examinations, it is clear that they have the power to do so, and 
that to violate their commands would be a sin against obedience. However, 
it would be only a venial sin. I am inclined to think that in the case of 
young pupils (grade school age), there will frequently be such a sin of dis- 
obedience. And even in cases where the school teachers do not intend to 
exercise their quasi-parental authority to bind the consciences of the chil- 
dren, the children will frequently commit a subjective sin of disobedience 
when they violate school rules, especially the rules against cheating. 

But as pupils grow older the likelihood that they are under a strict 
obligation of obedience to school rules decreases. I do not believe that 
students in college, and especially in the university, are ordinarily obliged 
in conscience to obey the particular rules of the school. I do not mean that 
it is beyond the competence of school authorities to make rules binding in 
conscience, at least for students who are not yet of age, but I do not believe 
that is ordinarily the intention of the authorities. The disciplinary regula- 
tions, including those governing cheating, are like merely penal laws—at 
least in the schools with which I am familiar. When I taught in college 
myself I remember telling my class (Freshmen) that they were forbidden 
to use “trots,” but that if they did use them they would not commit a sin 
as far as I was concerned, but would be guilty of a breach of academic dis- 
cipline which would be severely punished (by low marks) if discovered. 
I have heard of other school authorities who had similar views of the obliga- 
tion of school regulations. 

It is not clear then, in general, whether cheating will also be a sin against 
obedience. To my mind, the presumption in the case of young pupils is 
that there is a sin of disobedience, in the case of college and university 
students that there is not. But I cannot draw the line on these cases. 

B) In a competitive examination for a medal or scholarship cheating is 
a sin against justice. The other competitors have a strict right in justice 
that they shall not lose their chance of winning or have their chances dim- 
inished by such means. I also consider it a sin against justice to cheat when 
an examination is going to determine class standing or rank. For instance, 
if the pupils will be ranked first, second, third, etc., all the way down the 
list, a certain amount of honor, if not of emolument, goes with such rank- 
ing. To deprive another of the honor due him by cheating and taking his 
place away from him is, therefore, a sin of injustice. At times, too, the first 
’ third of a class is given certain privileges. To get into the first third by 
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cheating, thus excluding someone else, is, of course, unjust to that some- 
one else. 

The gravity of these sins of injustice is judged by the gravity of the 
injury, which is caused or attempted by the person cheating. For instance, 
it would be a grave sin of injustice to cheat in order to deprive another of 
a scholarship, or, perhaps, of a medal, or, to my mind, of first or second 
ranking in a class when such ranking connotes a considerable honor. But 
merely to increase one’s own class ranking at slight expense to the ranking 
of another would not be a serious matter—to make a person twelfth instead 
of tenth, for instance. But in practice, with regard to the gravity of these 
sins, the following points must be noted:— 

1. Frequently there is no grave subjective guilt, because the students 
when they cheat do not advert to the fact that they are guilty of injuring 
or trying to injure others—or at least they are not aware of the serious 
guilt which may be present in what they are doing. 

2. Frequently, too, even in a case where a student deliberately sets out 
to deprive another of his due in a serious matter, the cheating is not 
effective in bringing about this result. It does not follow at all, because a 
student cheats jn order to get an unjust advantage, that the cheating is 
the real reason why he does get the advantage. Some cheating is very in- 
significant and has no calculable effect on the results in the examinations, 
or at any rate it often remains uncertain whether the cheating was really 
the effective cause of the outcome. This uncertainty increases in a case 
where it is probable that the other competitors also cheated. When this 
happens, the student is guilty of an internal sin against justice, but he is 
not guilty of an external sin, that is, he is not guilty of having done an 
external injury, and so he does not have to make it good. 

3. But when there is an external sin of injustice, when for instance the 
cheating is so extensive that it is clear that it has resulted in an unjust 
outcome (and the student does all this deliberately), then of course there 
is an obligation of restitution, which is grave in grave matter. The cases 
where this would be verified in practice would be comparatively infrequent 
in school and college examinations, I believe. Very often it will be im- 
possible to say with assurance that the cheating was efficaciously unjust. 
However, in a clear case, restitution, e.g., of the scholarship or of the medal, 
would have to be made. It may be made in some way that would protect 
the reputation of the cheater. Moralists set down norms for deciding when 
the danger to reputation constitutes a sufficient excuse for postponing resti- 
tution, and this particular type of case can be very delicate and difficult. 

C) In the case of an examination to obtain a professional license (e.g., 
to practise law or medicine), cheating involves the sin of lying, as in any 
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examination. I do not believe it ordinarily involves a sin of disobedience. 
At any rate I am willing to admit in practice the probability of the opinion 
which holds that civil laws of this kind (they are rules according to which 
such examinations are conducted and such licenses are granted) are merely 
penal and do not bind the conscience. 

And if the examinations are not competitive, as they generally are not, 
I do not believe any sin of injustice is committed by the cheating itself. 

However, it would be sinful—both against charity and justice—for a 
person who was not properly qualified for law or medicine to attempt to 
practise those professions. For he would expose his clients to harm. Hence, 
in a case where the cheating was very extensive, e.g., a candidate for a 
license has someone else take the examination for him—there is serious 
danger that a candidate whose qualifications are gravely insufficient will 
begin to practise. Inasmuch as cheating of this kind involves this danger, 
I suppose it can be said to be against the natural law on the score of justice 
and charity. But in practice I imagine that people who cheat to that 
extent tell themselves that they will prepare themselves better afterwards, 
or only take cases within their competence, etc. So the real problem for 
the moralist arises when unqualified professional men actually begin to 
practise. It is not so much a problem of cheating in the licensing as it is 
a problem of professional practice. It goes without saying, however, that 
in speaking to students of the evils of cheating in examinations these dangers 
can be stressed. 

D) Finally, you submit the question of an accumulation of deceptions 
in ordinary class and term examinations. I do not believe that the accumu- 
lation of such sins of itself amounts to a grave sin. Just as a person who 
is an habitual liar does not thereby sin gravely, so a student who cheats 
regularly is not on that account guilty of grave sin. 

But the practice of cheating does almost inevitably carry in its wake 
other elements of sinfulness which are not usually present in isolated in- 
stances. 

A student in college, for instance, who regularly cheats exposes himself 
to the danger of discovery with its consequent disgrace. This disgrace may 
be so great as to affect his family. Hence he violates charity towards him- 
self and them. 

He may even violate justice if he rashly runs the risk of dismissal with 
consequent financial loss to his parents. And the fact that he cheats regu- 
larly is probably a sign that he is not studying regularly, that he is wasting 
his time, and failing to make the advance in studies which his parents and 
the school have a right to expect of him. And so, even if the sin of cheating 
itself may not be a strict sin of disobedience, the practice of cheating almost 
surely is connected with sins of disobedience. 
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But to my mind the most serious consideration in this connection is the 
acquisition of two very bad habits which may seriously affect a boy’s virt'’ 
in later life. I mean the habit of lying and dishonesty in action, and the 
habit of grafting, i.e., trying to get something for nothing. However, when 
I say that these are serious considerations I do not mean that the practice 
of cheating amounts to a mortal sin on that account. I merely mean 
that we have very good reasons for speaking severely against the practice. 

One other point. In speaking to students about the immorality of cheat- 
ing I do not think it is wise to use such terms that they, at least those of 
more delicate conscience among them, will think that mortal sin is com- 
mon in this matter in schools and colleges. As a matter of fact I feel sure 
that by far the great majority of cases of cheating that occur involve no 
serious guilt at all. It is always a dangerous matter to try to distinguish 
mortal and venial sin for young people. It is much better to allow this 
aspect to be treated by their confessors in the rare individual cases when 
the need arises. We have plenty of ammunition and motives to use when 
speaking about the sinfulness of cheating without resorting to the false, 
or at least misleading, thunder of mortal sin. It is enough to mention the 
possibility of that in cases where justice is involved, and for the rest stress 
the dangers of habitual dishonesty, etc. 

I hope that the above little dissertation—which turned out to be much 
longer than I had anticipated—answers your questions. I shall be glad to 
hear from you if you have further inquiries. The particular opinions I 
have set forth here are my own, but of course are based on the general prin- 
ciples of Catholic morality. 


Yours sincerely in Christ, 

















CURRENT THEOLOGY 
SACRED SCRIPTURE 


INSPIRATION OF THE Otp TESTAMENT. The view that the Old Testa- 
ment is not supernatural in its origins, but at best an historical account of 
man’s religious experience continues to have its advocates. Because of alleged 
inconsistencies—several very minor ones and all of them soluble through 
fair exegesis—H. H. Rowley rejects orthodox views. According to his article, 
“The Inspiration of the Old Testament,” [Congregational Quarterly, xviii 
(Apr. 1940) 2, 164-177] the Old Testament is “neither a purely divine, 
nor a merely human document. There are divine and human factors woven 
together in it, and I would prefer to say, not that it is the record of man’s 
progressive search for God, but .. . of man’s growing experience of God, 
and progressive response to God. As such, it is a religious book of inestimable 
value.” The book is not an exact historical record, nor is it a wholly trust- 
worthy revelation; it contains the thoughts of men searching for God. 

Much the same viewpoint prevails in Marchette Chute’s book, The Search 
for God (New York. Dutton. 1941. 320 pp. $2.75). Here, unaccountably 
enough, the study of Genesis leads to views which are strongly tinctured 
with Manicheism concerning the cruel God of the Old Testament, while 
not every vestige of Docetism is eliminated from the portrayal of Christ. 

The bearing of the Matriculation Address at Crozer Theological Seminary 
(Chester, Pa.) in September 1940 was directly concerned with the denia! 
of inspiration in the Old Testament. Doctor I. G. Matthews, President of 
Crozer and Professor in the seminary, has printed the address as an article, 
“The Old Testament Prophet in His Background.” [Crozer Theological 
Quarterly, xviii (Jan. 1941) 1, 3-13] The author remarks that as the 
Mosaic Law is now accepted as a code quite outside the supernatural realm, 
so too, prophecy has been “undergoing a parallel enfranchisement.” Since 
any theory which holds that prediction of the future is worthless (this is 
self-evident to the author, who, therefore, offers no argument for the para- 
logism) prophecy is merely a “message from a living man to living men... 
dealing with the ethical and religious issues of their own day.” The definition 
obviously fills our modern world with a surplus of prophets! 

Since the prophets of the Old Testament are thus reduced to the purely 
human level, a knowledge of their milieu is of paramount importance. They 
are found to have reacted against the superstitions, legends and ceremonial 
of the fertility cults of their day. Secondly, they preached God’s supreme 
interest in justice and insisted upon His concern for economic rights between 
man and man. In the view of Professor Matthews, this message was a heresy 
in their times. 

THe PropHet Amos. An essay on “The Composition and Structure of 
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Amos,” by Robert Gordis [Harvard Theological Review, xxxiii (Oct. 1940) 
4, 239-252] deserves notice and patient study. The author holds that the 
divisive criticism of Amos rests on two false assumptions of the critics; 
first, that Amos, though a Judean, was concerned only with the Northern 
Kingdom of Israel, and secondly, that Amos prophesied only for a brief time 
up to the expulsion from Beth-El (Cf. Amos, 7:10-17). From these assump- 
tions it followed that all .:ierences in the book to Juda and to events subse- 
quent to the event at Beth-El were intruded into the text by the hand of 
another writer. 

Gordis points out that the references to Juda differ from those which 
might be expected from a glossator, that there is evidence in the book that 
such references should belong to Amos. For Juda is needed to round out 
the seven foes of Israel. Again, that Amos fell silent after the affair at 
Beth-El is not supported by any evidence, whereas the psychological evidence 
points the other way: Amos is too vigorous and brave a man to have 
succumbed to Amaziah at Beth-El, and to have kept silence thereafter. 
“If these suggestions are adopted,” says the author, “there is no need for 
any extensive transfer or elimination of material. Barring minor additions, 
the book is the authentic work of Amos.” Gordis suggests that chapters 
1-7:9 belong to the time before the affair at Beth-El; chapter 7:10-17 
recounts it; chapters 8-9 belong to the subsequent period. 

New TEesTAMENT. PropaEepeutic Topics. INspmaTIon. In the article, 
“The Criterion of New Testament Inspiration” [Catholic Biblical Quarterly, 
ii (July 1940) 3, 229-244] Father Kevin Smyth, O.F.M.Cap., deals with 
various criteria of inspiration which have been offered, devoting the greater 
part of the discussion to the refutation of the opinion put forth by some 
Catholic authors (Ubald, Lamy, Schlang et al.) that apostolic authorship 
is an index that a document is inspired. The author brings out clearly 
that apostolic infallibility is distinct in its nature and mode of operation 
from the charism of inspiration, though both insure the divine certainty of 
the truths proposed. This distinction enables one to deny the inferences in 
favor of apostolic authorship as a criterion made from passages in tradition 
which make equivalent the security resulting from both apostolic infallibility 
and inspiration. 

INTRODUCTIONS. Very rarely does one find opportunity to call attention 
to an introduction to the New Testament by a conservative non-Catholic. 
That all have not gone the way of the adverse critics is gratifying news. 
Samuel A. Cartledge’s book is, and is named, A Conservative Introduction 
to the New Testament, It appeared in its second edition (1939, the first in 
1931, Grand Rapids, Zondervan Publishing House, 237 pp.) and in num- 
erous aspects reads in a manner similar to our own manuals. 

Mmac tes. Along with the above instance of retention of sane historical 
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principles, we may also note a return to saner theological bases for proper 
exegesis in the work of a German author on miracles. Lic. Dr. Helmut 
Thielecke has published Das Wunder. Eine Untersuchung iiber den theo- 
logischen Begriff des Wunders (Leipzig. Hinrichs. 1939. 67 pp. M.1.80). 
In discussing the laws of nature and the relation of the miracle to these laws 
the viewpoint of the author is Kantian. Positions nearcr those of Catholic 
apologists are to be found in the second part which deals with the probative 
value of miracles; here emphasis is laid on the apologetic value of miracles 
to prove the truth of doctrine. In the third part, reported as the best by 
the reviewer in Stimmen der Zeit (July, 1940, p. 341) the discussion of 
the theological import of miracles contains excellent viewpoints which rebut 
the positions taken by the rationalists. 

Tue FourtH Gospet. THe Locos. R. G. Bury’s book, The Fourth 
Gospel and the Logos Doctrine (Cambridge, Eng. W. Heffer. 1940. vii-82) 
goes over much old ground to reiterate emphatically the dependence of the 
Logos doctrine on Philonian Alexandrianism. The author of the Gospel is 
discovered to betray traces of Philo’s views in many features, in the eternity 
of the Logos, in the Godward relation of the Logos, in the sevenfold I AM 
of Christ, in the assertion of Christ’s subordination to the Father, in the 
habitavit in nobis (this hints at the theophanies or logophanies of Philo), 
in the emphasis on Christ’s abiding (His words even abide), in the state- 
ments of Christ that He is the life-principle and the light of the world. 
Stoicism, the direct inheritor of Heraclitus with practically no influence 
from Socrates and Plato, provided in the creative, normative, indwelling 
and sapiential functions of the Logos many features and viewpoints for 
which both Philo and a Christian could find room. The author of the 
Fourth Gospel, who was, according to Bury, an Alexandrian Jew, was 
influenced by Stoicism through Philo. But Judaism and Paulinism also 
influenced the writer. The work of Professor Bury puts less emphasis in its 
discussion on the differences of concept between the Logos of the Gospel 
and that of contemporary philosophies and of religious currents; it tends 
to lead the reader to conclude that the author sought alien thought as well 
as 4 not entirely alien word to express the Christian truths concerning the 
Blessed Trinity and Incarnation. 

ForM-CRITICISM AND THE Pro.oc. Rudolf Bultmann has already applied 
the methods of Form-criticism to the prolog of Saint John’s Gospel and 
has asserted that it contains a hymn to the Logos Incarnate. The hymn 
is found in verses 1-5, 9-12b, 14, 16. Verses 6-8 and 15 are interpolations. 
The writer of the Gospel took the hymn from the circle of John the 
Baptist where it originated. Bultmann’s hypothesis is outlined in the 
Kritisch-exegetischer Kommentar of Meyer, where, in 1937, the commentary 
of Bultmann replaced the older commentary in the series by Bernhard Weiss. 
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Charles Masson, in his essay, “Le prologue du quatriéme évangile” [Revue 
de Théologie et de Philosophie, 117 (Oct.-Dec. 1940) 297-311] subscribes 
to Bultmann’s principles and procedure, but arrives at divergent results. 
Masson’s hymn comprises verses 1-3, 10b,c, 14, 16. The source of the 
hymn is Christian. This view is argued as follows : The references to John 
the Baptist (6-8 and 15) are interpolations which are somewhat inartistically 
allowed to interrrupt the flow of the hymn. In this Masson agrees with 
Bultmann. These interpolations derive from the author of the Gospel; 
they show that he did not hesitate to treat the hymn quite freely. Other 
modifications may be expected elsewhere—specifically, verses 4-5 and 9 are 
to be ascribed likewise to the author as the setting for his interpolation of 
6-8. With Bultmann verse 15 is called an interpolation, and the intimate 
nexus of 14 and 16 is pointed out. Following the hymn verses 17-18 are 
the comment of the evangelist. 

The conclusions of Masson rest, of course, on purely internal grounds, 
and while some of them are highly questionable, the analysis of the sense 
and critical text deserves notice. No space is devoted to a refutation of 
the order of the prolog as it stands. The author next engages upon the 
more delicate question of higher criticism, the provenience of the hymn. 
Here he disagrees with Bultmann. Bultmann has supported his views on 
the alleged rivalry between the circle of the Baptist and that of Christ; 
the author of the Gospel was a convert from the Baptist to Christ, and for 
Bultmann verses 4-8 are his anti-Baptist polemic, wherein he boldly denies 
that belief of the followers of John that the Baptist was the light of the 
world. Much more sensibly Masson denies that these verses are written 
out of rivalry. 

Concerning the origin of the hymn Masson contends it is such an accurate 
and complete expression of the Christian doctrine of God’s self-revelation 
among men as Man and as the font of grace and truth that further search 
than among Christian sources is not justified. The hymn belongs to the 
primitive Church, not to the circle of the Baptist. It is a hymn which 
celebrates the coming of the Word, which is now manifest to men. Atten- 
tion to this hypothesis would, according to Masson, save some of the 
futilities of research, and restrict the higher criticism of the prolog to a 
narrower field. ‘Quelle qu’ait été la diffusion du mot hors de la tradition 
biblique,” the author concludes, “‘si diverses qu’aient été les spéculations 
philosophiques et religieuses auxquelles ce mot a servi de véhicule dans le 
monde antique, le mot Logos a eu dans |’Eglise primitive, et dans l’Eglise 
seulement, une acception précise, particuliére, etrangére 4 la mythologie 
comme 4 la philosophie, une acception extraordinairement concréte, liée a 
une personne, 4 la personne de Jésus-Christ.” 
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APOCRYPHAL GosPEL OF SAINT JOHN. Through its Vatican correspond- 
ent the N. C. W. C. News Service released on November 11 the notice of a 
discovery of an apocryphal gospel of Saint John the Evangelist. The discov- 
ery was made by the Prefect of the Ambrosian Library of Milan, Msgr. Giu- 
seppe Galiati. It is stated that the codex, written in Arabic and dated 
according to the Arabian era in a year corresponding to 1342, is a translation 
of an original Syriac apocryphon. The text is complete and occupies 270 
pages of the codex. A complete edition of the gospel is in preparation by 
Msgr. Galiati. 

The very name of the apocryphon provokes surprise. Numerous apocry- 
phal gospels are known, but not one of them bears the name of any of the 
four evangelists of the canonical gospels. There are gospels of Peter, Thomas, 
James, Jude, Philip, Matthias, Barnabas, Nicodemus, Batholomew, and even 
of Eve. This codex brings the first notice of an apocryphon which presumed 
to use the name of one of the four evangelists. Scholars will await with 
interest the publication of the text; no notice concerning the contents has 
vet been given. 

SAINT PauL. CHRONOLOGY OF THE LETTERS. A conservative attempt to 
deal with the complicated notices of Pauline chronology is to be found in 
The Pauline Epistles and the Epistle to the Hebrews by the Rev. F. J. 
Babcock, D.D. (New York, Macmillan. 1940. xii-245). Galatians was 
written in 49; both Thessalonians in 50-51. During 52-55 Philippians, 
Colossians, Philemon, and First Corinthians were written; in 56-57 the 
remaining epistles were written. Saint Paul went to Spain in 63. The prior 
letter to the Corinthians (this is the present 2 Cor. 6:14-7:1) was written 
about 53; the next letter to Corinth was in 56; this is the severe letter to 
that church, the present 2 Cor. 10-13; the last epistle to the Corinthian 
church came in 57, the joyful letter, the present 2 Cor. 1-9 (exc. 6:14-7:1). 
In the opinion of the author Hebrews was written by a Hellenist and was 
sent to Greek-speaking converts. The proof of this is that the Old Testa- 
ment is cited from the Septuagint; these Hellenist converts belonged to the 
church at Jerusalem. 

Acts 8. THe Erniopian Eunucnu. In the October (1940) Verbum 
Domini M. van Wanroy discusses the subject: Was the Ethiopian eunuch 
(Acts 8) the first gentile received into the Church? The reasons for the 
affirmative are: 1) This story is related before that of the conversion of 
Cornelius (Acts 10). 2) The convert could not have been a proselyte 
(Deut. 23,1). The author also gives excellent reasons for the negative 
opinion: 1) It needed a revelation for Peter to receive a gentile into the 
Church. Could Philip the deacon have done so casually? 2) Peter says 
that he was the one chosen to declare the gospel to the gentiles (15,7). 
3) A Jew could be called an Ethiopian (cf. 2,9-11). 4) The word eunuch 
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may be translated royal chamberlain; it does not necessarily connote physical 
defect. 5) If the word is taken to denote a physical disability, the official 
could still be a Jew. The prescriptions of the Law were observed in a lax 
manner outside of Jerusalem. In Elephantis, for instance, sacrifices were 


offered. 
THE LAST THINGS 


IMMORTALITY OF THE SouL. The book of Nicolas Berdyaev which was 
translated in early 1940 under the title Spirit and Reality deserves notice 
more for the fame of the author than for any novelty of content. The 
writer holds to two wrong philosophical views which do much to spoil the 
religious opinions for which he has been praised in many quarters. Berdyaev 
holds that the freedom of the will is irrational, that it is a mystery. It is 
not improbable that his views on the soul are one factor in the formation of 
this thesis. For, the spirit has not objective reality. “Spirit is a personal 
revelation endowing the personality with a suprapersonal content.” In spite 
of this vague and unsubstantial sort of wraith man is to strive for life eternal. 
In ascetical practice he is to avoid as much as possible the road of fear or 
thought of sanction, though he is to detach himself from the world. He is 
to seek to love God disinterestedly. This brings him personal salvation which 
is a transcendental egotism, or a projection of the ego into eternal life, and is 
the end attained by those who seek the universal salvation of the Kingdom. 

RESURRECTION OF THE Bopy. Some of the certainties and problems in the 
question of the resurrection of the body are taken up for discussion by the 
Reverend Patrick J. Hamell, D.D. in the article, “The Resurrection of the 
Just,” [Irish Ecclesiastical Record, LIV (Sept. 1939) 4, 244-259]. The 
author reviews the various interpretations given to the statement of the 
Fourth Lateran Council: Omnes cum suis propriis resurgent corporibus quae 
nunc gestent. (DB. 429) ; these interpretations depend upon the philosophi- 
cal views of the several schools concerning the matter of the body during 
life and concerning the precise thing which the soul informs. Since unanim- 
ity of opinion on the disputed questions of psychology cannot be expect d, the 
theological disputes will continue. Father Hamell rightly notes that the 
sources of revelation contain much information on the fact of the identity of 
the risen body and of that of this life and on the qualities of the risen body; 
there is less direct discussion of the nature of the identity. Many considera- 
tions lead the theologians to state that the risen body is partially identical 
with that of this life and that the identity is numerical; it is not a specific 
identity of all the particles which were in the body of the dying person. 

The reading of the excellent article of Father Hamell provokes many ques- 
tions. In consulting our text-books on this subject one may be led to 
inquire if certain theological considerations have not been too little empha- 
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sized and noticed. It will suffice for the purposes of the present notice to 
indicate reasons why further research may be rewarded. During the 
scholastic period it seems that the application of the Aristotelian theory of 
matter and form led to a new approach to alleged difficulties against the 
resurrection of the body. In certain Fathers it had been stated that the body 
of the risen would be the perfect body, that is, the body of mature adult 
age. In touching on the question of supplying matter in the case of those 
who had died in infancy, the Fathers had mentioned the omnipotence of God; 
the Scholastics have the same solution, adding to it their further metaphysi- 
cal considerations. Again, the question of the same particles, found in the 
body of one man at death and found at a later time in the body of another, 
was handled more thoroughly by the later theologians; Aquinas is very 
definite in the Contra Gentiles (lib. 4, c. 81, n. 5) in saying that si aliquid 
materialiter fuit in pluribus hominibus, resurget in eo ad cujus perfectionem 
magis pertinebat. The same principle controls the solutions in the Commen- 
tary on the Fourth Book of the Sentences (d. 44, qu. 1, art. 3); in the 
second Solutio we read: Non omnes resurgent in eadem quantitate, sed 
quilibet resurget in illa quantitate in qua fuisset in termino augmenti, si 
natura non errasset vel defecisset. . . . The Divine omnipotence will supply 
or cut away (resecabit vel supplebit) the defects or excesses respectively. 

The more fundamental principle on which this solution is based is very 
clearly stated by Saint. Thomas in the Contra Gentiles: Non necessarium est 
quod quidquid fuerit in homine materialiter resurgat in eo; et iterum si 
aliquid deest, suppleri potest per potentiam Dei (lib. 4, c. 81, n. 5). The 
reason for this is given in the previous number: Quod non impedit unitatem 
secundum numerum in homine dum continue vivit, manifestum est quod 
non potest impedire unitatem resurgentis. If the slow accession and loss of 
parts of the body do not destroy the numerical identity of man in this life, 
then the same phenomena, occurring in the formation of the risen body, do 
not destroy the numerical unity which is defended in our faith; in the next 
life, not natural processes, but the Divine omnipotence, is their cause. 

Two remarks may be made upon these solutions and principles. In dealing 
with the difficulty about the same particles belonging to different men, the 
Scholastics never seek a solution from God’s power to bilocate or multilocate 
matter. Voltaire is said to have put this difficulty most forcibly, when he 
asked cynically how the body of the Jesuit missionary in Canada could be 
restored after it had been eaten entirely by canniballistic Iroquois, who were 
in turn eaten by other cannibals. The Scholastics answered that all the 
matter need not be found in the same body, and that God’s providence saw 
to it that only a minor part of the material of each one was dispersed among 
other men. They do not appeal to the Divine power to bilocate matter. 
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Suarez adverts to the Divine omnipotence in replicating when he comes to 
discuss how the body of the infant will be given the full stature of the risen 
body. He rejects any replication of the matter of the infant’s body, though 
admitting that this sort of solution would be advantageous in dealing with 
difficulties against the resurrection. His reason is that such a manner of 
dealing with the matter of the body is not connatural. But may one not ask 
if the Divine omnipotence in bilocating be given more thorough consid- 
eration? 

The second point upon which tentative considerations may be offered 
would seem to invite reconsideration of the approach to the problems. There 
is a point upon which the patristic testimonies agree repeatedly, namely, that 
it is this flesh which will rise, that it is the body which dies (quod cadit, 
cecidit, corpus cadentis, caro quam nunc gesto). These testimonies may be 
found in Rouet de Journal, Enchiridion Patristicum from Saint Clement of 
Rome (RdeJ. 104), Saint Justin (RdeJ. 148), Tatian (RdeJ. 155), Ter- 
tullian (RdeJ. 345), Saint Hippolytus (RdeJ. 395), Adamantius (Rde]J. 
543), Aphraates (RdeJ. 686), Saint Cyril of Jerusalem (RdeJ. 837), Saint 
Augustine (RdeJ. 1522, 1785: omnipotentia creatoris (potest) omnia revo- 
care quae vel bestia vel ignis absumpsit; 1923: de toto quo caro nostra con- 
stiterat, eam .. . restituet), Gennadius (RdeJ. 2222), Saint John Damascene 
(RdeJ. 2375, with emphasis on the same, auto to soma). 

The formularies found in the councils are equally emphatic. Thus the 
council of Toledo (675): Nec in aérea vel qualibet alia carne surrecturos nos 
credimus, sed in ista qua vivimus, consistimus et movemur (DB. 287); the 
Symbol of Saint Leo IX (1949-1054); Credo etiam veram resurrectionem 
ejusdem carnis quam nunc gesto (DB. 347); the Profession of Faith pre- 
scribed by Innocent III (1198-1216) for the Waldensians: Corde credimus 
et ore confitemur hujus carnis, quam gestamus, et non alterius resurrectionem 
(DB. 427); and finally, the formulary of the Fourth Lateran: Omnes cum 
suis propriis resurgent corporibus, quae nunc gestant. 

“’ Y These sources would seem to indicate that one may point to the body of 
the time when the profession of faith in the resurrection is made. Since 
there is admitted loss and substitution of material, the idea of the unity 
between the body at any period of life and at the moment of death is neces- 
sarily introduced. Hence there is a solid foundation for the view urged by 
the Scholastics. But have they not extended the notion? There is obviously 
a moral unity between the particles of the body at five years old and at 
eighty, and it seems a closer one than the unity between particles which were 
once a person’s and mew parts supplied at resurrection which were never 
before in unity with the person during life. In brief, there would seem to 
be place for research and discussion in dealing with the early statement: 
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omnipotentia revocabit, restituet and the Scholastic omnipotentia supplebit. 
The solution may lie in Saint Augustine’s de toto quo caro constiterat. 

Other incidental considerations would seem to lead to the same conclusion. 
More than a partial numerical identity of body seems postulated when we 
advert to the glorified wounds of the martyrs. Saint Thomas rightly dis- 
tinguishes the decor cicatricum from the aureola of the martyrs (In Lib. Sent. 
IV, d. 49, qu. 5, a. 4, ad 3). Again, Christ is not only the meritorious cause 
of our eternal life, but His risen body is to be the exemplary cause of the 
risen splendor of the bodies of the just; in the case of Christ’s Body the 
theologians are led to speak of the reunion of the specific parts which were 
lost during the passion and crucifixion. The reason here is the principle that 
these parts were still hypostatically united to the Word. This cannot apply 
to the just univocally; but is not the whole tendency of theology to apply 
to the just as far as possible analogically what is verified in Christ, the Head 
of the Mystical Body? The body of Our Lady, as that of Christ, is held to 
have lain in the grave without the touch of corruption; hence, in these two 
cases of resurrection the same body (specifically) was glorified. Possibly this 
statement, as far as it concerns Our Lady’s body needs modification. It 
is certain that the Blessed Virgin was about fifty years old, if not more, 
when she died. But no explicit word, as far as the writer knows, is said of 
a change of her visible form on her Assumption into the perfect adult body 
of a woman, let us say, of twenty-five to thirty years. 

Again, in treating of the resurrection of the body because it was once the 
temple of the Holy Ghost and served the soul in acquiring the merits of 
eternal life, it is customary to connect accidental beatitude with the same 
body, on the ground that a supernatural relation and dignity are found in 
those elements which belonged to the person who merited. This thought may 
be noticed in some of the patristic testimonies cited above; it was very neatly 
formulated some years ago by a non-Catholic, the Reverend J. M. Lloyd 
Thomas in an article, “Eternal Life, Immortality and Resurrection” [Hibbert 
Journal, XXIII (1924-25) p. 483 ff.]: “It is entirely reasonable to believe in 
this incarnate life that deeds done in the body and woven into the texture of 
our real being, survive in fulness of purpose and function after death. They 
are not destroyed, but are conserved and sublimated into the glorified body.” 

Finally, if we follow the common opinion that at the end of the world 
the survivors will not pass through death but be translated immediately in 
and to Christ, more than a partial numerical identity of bodies seems de- 
manded. Related to this consideration is the fact that Christ restored what 
the first Adam lost—among other gifts, the immortality of the body. The 
translation to heaven of the saved would have been the normal process if 


Adam had not sinned. 
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The notes which are put forth above must be considered in the light of a 
hope of provoking thorough discussion of points which have not been suffi- 
ciently emphasized in the manuals of theology. They are tentative sugges- 
tions concerning a field in which, it seems, there is something to be done in 
the way of an original contribution. 

Tue Beatiric Vision. The Reverend William R. O’Connor has written 
an enlightening article on the opinion of Saint Thomas concerning the nat- 
ural desire of the vision of God under the heading, “The Natural Desire for 
Vision in Saint Thomas” [ New Scholasticism, XIV (July, 1940) 3, 213-267]. 
He selects as the principal object of interpretation the statement of Aquinas 
in Contra Gentiles: Omnis intellectus naturaliter desiderat divinae substantiae 
visionem (lib. 3, c. 57, n. 2). Two problems occur: What is the sense of 
the word natural? What proportion can there be between the natural desire 
and the vision? In interpreting Saint Thomas three assumptions have been 
made by different authors; the writer holds that not one of these is correct. 

The first assumption is that of Banez and Cajetan who held that Saint 
Thomas used the word natural in a sense opposed to supernatural; hence, 
because of the lack of proportion they reduced the meaning of desire to 
velleity in their anxiety to safeguard the transcendance of the supernatural 
order. The second assumption (of Scotus and others) is that natural is 
opposed to elicited desire; Father O’Connor holds that this distinction cannot 
be applied to Saint Thomas’ texts. The third assumption (of Sylvester of 
Ferrara and others) is that Aquinas means that the beatific vision is the 
object of a natural desire; Father O’Connor objects to the introduction of 

The author offers his own solution out of numerous texts of the Angelic 
Doctor. A natural desire is a determined tendency towards the end or per- 
fection of a being. The word vision is not qualified with the adjective 
beatific; it means to see or know the essence of God. A double beatitude 
ought to be noticed, a) that which totally satisfies man’s will; b) that in 
which that which totally satisfies consists. There is also a double desire in 
man, a) the desire to know the divine essense; b) the desire of the essence as 
final beatitude. 

According to the writer all texts in Saint Thomas which affirm a natural 
desire in man have to do with the desire to know the essence of God, to 
know an essence not yet known. All texts which deny a natural desire have 
to do with the essence of God as the concrete final beatitude. Hence, in 
summary, a) there is a natural desire to see and know God; b) it is a desire 
of unlimited knowledge and is only satisfied by the knowledge of the essence 
of Him who is our cause; c) this natural desire is not opposed to a super- 
natural desire, but is a determined tendency as opposed to an undetermined 
tendency (from De Malo, 6, a. 1); d) appetite in Saint Thomas is natural 
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or animal; elicited appetite does not exist; e) besides the natural desire to 
know the divine essence there is a natural desire for happiness in general; this 
is not an act; it is a tendency; f) beatitude considered in general is an 
object of the natural desire and is a necessary tendency of the will; g) 
beatitude in the concrete does not exercise a special attraction on the will; 
h) there is no natural desire of the vision even when we know that beatitude 
consists in union. 

For the purpose of comparison with the above conclusions we may recall 
here the summary of Edouard Brisbois, S. J., appended to his double article 
on “Le désir de voir Dieu et la métaphysique du vouloir selon saint Thomas” 
[Nouvelle Revue Théologique, LXIII (Nov. and Dec. 1936) 978-989 and 
1089-1113]. According to Brisbois the thought of Saint Thomas is that 
“il y a naturellement dans la volunté humaine un désir de la vision divine, 
indépendant de la vocation de I’homme 4 sa destinée surnaturelle: désir radi- 
cal, inchoatif, psychologiquement indéterminé, quoique incluant une rélation 
métaphysique au bien dernier absolu, c’est-a-dire, a l’essence divine. Ce désir, 
dans l’ordre naturel, n’eit jamais pu prendre de lui-méme, une conscience 
certaine. C’est l’appel divin qui l’éveille et l’actue dans la volunté d’une 
maniére déterminée, et lui donne de pouvoir se traduire en un désir 
élicité sir de son objet et expression d’une finalité surnaturelle au sens 


propre. 


RELIGION AND CULTURE 


Under this heading we may conveniently discuss several articles and books 
which have appeared recently. They deal with religion, revelation or the 
Church in relation to several general phases of world culture and history. 

RELIGION AND THE EMOTIONS IN CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT. In what 
promises to be a mixtum-gatherum of errant modern analyses of religion 
from the standpoint of psychiatry and of superficial history of religion, 
Henry M. Rosenthal initiates a series of articles entitled “On the Function 
of Religion in Culture” in the January number of the Review of Religion. 
[v (Jam. 1941) 2, 148-171] The author offers in the first article a 
definition of religion and a discussion of the terms of the definition. He 
writes: “Religion is the central art in culture for the control of the emo- 
tional system.” Emotions are defined as what is felt without knowing, 
or the feelings which accompany knowing. The emotional system is the 
central pattern of feeling and feeling-knowing which attends, motivates 
and qualifies action in culture. Religion, as an art, develops methods for 
the guidance and control of the central patterns of feeling. 

It is perhaps futile, as far as concerns those outside the Catholic Church, to 
call attention to the confusion of thought from which such studies result and 
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which they increase. The popularly accepted rationalism of the day accounts 
for the acceptance of the thesis that religion has nothing to do with the field 
of knowledge or of decision, so that neither doctrinal pronouncements nor 
moral decisions are to be uttered by those who subscribe to authoritarian 
religions. Not a little weight has been added to the claims of the older 
rationalists by the failure of modern psychology to examine the deeper 
truths about man’s soul. Modern psychologists, abetted by writers on re- 
ligion, have built their systems on a study of the proximate and the measur- 
able, while the basic realities concerning the soul, its potencies and its des- 
tiny have been discarded. An account of these modern failures is to be 
found in the excellent article of Robert E. Brennan, O.P., “Modern Psychol- 
ogy and Man.” [The Thomist iii (Jan. 1941) 1, 8-32] The article is not 
theological, but it deserves to be cited here for its portrayal of a situation 
which accounts fully for the vagaries to be found in the article of Rosenthal. 

HEGEL AND CHRISTIAN CuLTuRE. Hegel’s pantheistic evolution tended 
to regard all Christian culture, thought and dogma as merely a cog in 
some vast cosmic process. True, the German philosopher protested against 
those who charged his system with being too all-absorbing, but his assur- 
ance rang hollow in view of the clear implications of his philosophy. So 
too a recent author echoes the protest of Hegel; yet his work proves that 
the accusers were right in saying that revelation, church and dogma were 
swept into the vaster system as subordinate parts of it. Gustav E. Muller’s 
Hegel iiéer Offenbarung, Kirche, und Philosophie (Miinchen. Reinhardt. 
1939. 60 p. M. 1. 80) proves that Hegel included Christianity in his system 
as one of the many historical movements which constitute the ebb and 
flow of the manifestations of the absolute. 

History oF RELIGION AND CULTURE. A panoramic (and superficial) 
study of Religion in Science and Civilization (New York. Macmillan. 
xii—366. $3.00) by Sir Richard Gregory is only a proof in book-form 
that ignorance still prevails and still sells. In chapter xii, titled “Rome and 
Rationalism,” the cliché is repeated that authoritarianism is incompatible 
with honest scientific inquiry. In chapter xx the reedy authorities on which 
Sir Richard can lean are to be seen in his seeking the history of monotheism 
by looking into Sigmund Freud and in his learning wisdom about world 
history from Wells. The author is emptily optimistic about future ex- 
planations of the resurrection, the virgin-birth and the Immaculate Con- 
ception which will satisfy science! Hyperdulia illustrates for Sir Gregory 
the evolutionary principle, since the author knows so little of the history 
of the devotion to the Blessed Virgin as to think that the Mediterranean 
beliefs in mother-goddesses became the Christian honoring of the Mother 
of God. In this pot-pourri of superficiality archeology, paradoxically 
enough, is cited to prove that early Genesis is not inspired, whereas ar- 
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cheology can be increasingly cited to confirm the report of the sacred 
record. Since no orthodox writer would fall into the paralogism of con- 
cluding that archeological confirmations prove inspiration, may one not 
ask Sir Gregory to abstain from concluding to an absence of inspiration 
on the grounds of his very tenuous alleged contradictions. 

THe Periop 200-900 A.D. J. C. Russell’s article “The Ecclesiastical 
Age: A Demographic Interpretation of the Period 200-900 A.D.” [Review 
of Religion, v (Jan. 1941) 2, 137-148] pictures vividly and briefly the 
general decline of culture, depopulation and depression of the seven cen- 
turies following 200 A.D. Christianity met this downward trend with its 
“ethics, charity, eschatology and dogmatic certainty.” It was the type of 
religion which answered the times and their needs. The author’s account is 
interesting and pointed, but it is to be remarked that Christianity is the 
type of religion which meets the needs of every generation, and also that 
every generation needs the type of religion which the Son of God revealed 
to men. Harnack has already shown how Christianity fitted the needs of 
the world at the time of its coming, and drew too hasty a conclusion that 
the acceptance of the cross of Christ was a natural result explainable within 
the framework of a naturalistic continuity. The essay of Russell shows 
likewise that Christianity brought remedy to the human situation, but the 
conclusion that it achieved its benefits for the era merely because of natural 
boons would also be shortsighted. Christianity has had to fight the natural 
and the worldly in all centuries, and how difficult the combat is, is notice- 
able in the last four centuries as well as in the first nine. 

“SAINT JAMES AND SPAIN TO Battie.” Under the title of the old 
battle-cry of the Spanish soldiers, Santiago y cierra Espana, Paul Fernandez, 
O.P., attempts to show in the Autumn Dominicana (xxv. 1940. 3, 151- 
159) that the tradition which asserts that Saint James was in Spain is 
historically so sound that the arguments against it are “neither cogent nor 
conclusive.” The writer shows that the first denials of the tradition came 
in the 16th century, those of the 13th, cited by Archbishop Loiasa, being 
proved to be forgeries. The writer attempts, without success it seems, to 
explain the silence of the early centuries, and endeavors to apply to Saint 
James two texts of Saint Jerome which refer to Saint Paul’s journey to Spain. 

ORIGINS OF THE RussiAN CHuRCH. The Russian hierarchy had definite 
and intimate relations with Byzantium by the year 1125. But its origins 
were not Byzantine. According to Koch they were Slavic, according to 
Jugie and Baumgarten they were Roman, through Rome’s missionary efforts 
among the Southern Slavic peoples. The Eastern Churches Quarterly [iv 
(Oct. 1940) 4, 184] summarizes an article out of the Echos d’Orient by 
V. Laurent, entitled, ““Aux origines de l’église russe,” in which the follow- 
ing points are made: a) Rome gave the first impetus to the conversion 
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of Russia; b) Bulgarian influence became dominant later; c) Byzantium 
eventually became interested and very close relations between Russia and 
Constantinople followed the marriage of Saint Vladimir (956-1010) to the 
sister of the Greek Emperor. 

ENGLIsH MeprevaL CHURCH-BumLpING. An excellent account of the 
architecture and construction of the larger churches of England during 
the Middle Ages is available in The Greater English Church of the Middle 
Ages by Harry Batsford and Charles Fry (New York. Scribner’s. 1940. 
$3.50). In five chapters the authors tell how the larger churches were 
built, used, planned, designed and furnished. There are numerous photo- 
graphs, excellently produced. One gains a deep impression of the lively 
Catholic faith and practice of pre-Tudor times, and learns in some measure 
how magnificent was the heritage which Henry and succeeding rulers lost 
for England. 

Tupor THEORY OF SoveREIGNTy. That clever political tactics and skil- 
fully disseminated propaganda on the part of those striving for the con- 
centration of political power—call it totalitarian or by less kind or even 
euphemistic names—are not the peculiar feature of the 20th century is a 
lesson one may learn from the interesting and instructive book of Pro- 
fessor Franklin Le Van Baumer, The Early Tudor Theory of Kingship 
(New Haven. Yale University Press. 1939. $2.50). After brief intro- 
ductory remarks on the medieval theory of the Divine origin of political 
authority, the author shows how carefully and cleverly Henry VIII suc- 
ceeded in effecting his own goal of concentrating political power in the 
crown. He was able to achieve his purposes because the English populace 
was led to believe that its liberties would be destroyed by a foreign and 
ecclesiastical power, were they not sacrificed for a time to the crown for 
safe keeping. Further, Henry refrained from any open moves in his usurpa- 
tion of power; he adopted the clever program of permitting the Parliament 
to confer power on him. The people from whom he seized sovereignty had 
had no experience of losing liberties; heretofore their faith and the theories 
of the Catholic scholastics had exercized a check on the dictatorial tendencies 
of rulers. The fiction, therefore, that nothing new was being done in the 
exchange of power from the people to the crown, succeeded, and not a 
little because Cromwell saw to it that the Defensor Pacis of Marsilius of 
Padua was translated and spread. This work fed the fears of those who 
dreaded the encroachment of Roman ecclesiastical power, and it influ- 
enced them in looking to the crown as the single native agency strong 
enough to protect English liberties against unEnglish tyranny. In a word, 
Henry and his ministers were highly successful opportunists. 

After the time of the Tudors, with whose theories and successes the 
book of Professor Baumer deals, history shows how the first Stuart was 
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able to proclaim boldly the theory of the Divine Right of Kings. The 
writings of James I occasioned the clear restatement of the medieval prin- 
ciples of political sovereignty by such outstanding scholastics as Saint Rob- 
ert Bellarmine and Suarez. Their works became sources and furnished in- 
spiration for the English writers who reacted against the pretensions of 
the crown. Yet these Catholic writers brought less direct effective aid from 
medieval sources in favor of correct political theory than the Genevan 
theology, which, whatever its heterodoxy in many respects, transmitted 
to English political thought a very genuine Scholastic view of personal 
rights and of the natural law. An essay, immediately to be cited, touches 
on this phase of development of English theories of sovereignty. 

RELIGION AND EuropeEAN Disuniry. The panoramic yet penetrating 
views on culture, religion and historical movements which characterize the 
writings of Christopher Dawson are again laid before us for the profit and 
interest of readers in the essay, “The Religious Origins of European Dis- 
unity.” [Dublin Review, year civ (Oct.-Dec. 1940) no. 415, 142-159]. 
The writer points out in his introductory remarks that culture tends to 
deteriorate in quality as it spreads, unless a deep and powerful unifying 
element impregnates it. Western civilization had the finest unifying force 
in the Catholic faith because of its principles concerning race and human 
nature, concerning the natural and the positive law, human and Divine, 
and because of its general spirit and views which colored all its culture and 
ideology. The Schism in the East and the Revolt in the West tended to 
destroy this cultural effectivity of Catholicism. 

In Europe two principal currents of thought developed through the 
Reform, each of them a distortion of the balanced Catholic view, each 
an unbalanced emphasis of a single element of culture, and each, there- 
fore, capable of destroying important elemcuts of culture. The Lutheran 
submission to secular power, its tendency to recognize the concrete order 
of society as the natural law of Divine Providence, and thus, its acceptance 
of what force or usurpation had de facto achieved put too great a weight 
of emphasis on the conservative, authoritarian and traditional features of 
medieval political thought. The later Hegelianism and modern Totalitari- 
anism are not unexpected end-products of an element of culture thus dis- 
torted. On the other hand, in Calvinism, while democracy and equalitari- 
anism were heretical with respect to the constitution of the Church of 
Christ, nevertheless with respect of notions of personal rights, the natural 
law and the relations of the individual to the state, the Calvinists retained 
many of the fine features of medieval thought. The Calvinistic strain of 
medieval culture was effective in the English-speaking countries. Yet 
Calvinism has been undergoing in recent decades the same disintegration 
which is infecting Protestantism in general, and hence, simultaneously the 
force of this feature of Catholicism is being diminished. In general, since 
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disintegraton of the elements of culture is the result of the loss of re- 
ligion, reintegration is possible only through a religious revival, and through 
that kind of a revival which will bring the scattered back into contact 
with that source of unity from which the finer elements of Western culture 
have developed. 

PROTESTANT RELIGIOus Communities. With special attention to Prot- 
estant religious communities which are modelled on the Franciscan form 
Edmund Kurten, O. F. M., has offered an interesting and informative study 
of the general topic in his article, “Ordensleben im Protestantismus der 
Gegenwart unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung Franziskanischer Gestaltungen” 
[Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, XXXI1 (July-Dec. 1939) 3-4, 235- 
275]. The essay deals directly with modern foundations in England, France, 
Germany and the foreign missions; there is not any lengthy account of such 
foundations in the United States. The introductory remarks deal with the 
views of the early reformers, especially with those of Luther, on monasticism. 
With all his scorn of monks and convents Luther retained a lingering admira- 
tion for the institution of religious life, and even wished a reformed evangeli- 
cal monasticism. Historians have come to appreciate this feature of reform 
thought in recent times, and sociologists in Germany have written more just 
appraisals of the cultural and educational benefits which derive from the 
work of the religious orders. The author finds analogies to the Catholic 
form of religious life with its vows in various Pietistic movements of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; the idea also has found place in Barth’s 
dialectical theology. But Protestantism has never found place for the 
genuine notion of the religious vows. 

Father Kurten had not occasion in his article to remark on a feature which 
is commonly a mark of the religious orders of the Catholic Church. This is 
their devotion to the bishops and the Holy See. It was in this very element 
of submission in which Luther was deficient, and in this he was in stark 
contrast to his own order, the Augustinian, before and at the time. The 
full account of the contrast between Luther and other Augustinians and 
between his spirit and the tradition of the Order is not available in English. 
It was written by Fr. X. Duijnstee in Dutch in 1936 under the title ’s Pausen 
Primaat in de latere Middeleeuwen in de aegidiaansche School (The Pope’s 
Primacy in the Later Middle Ages in the School of Aegidius). The reviewer 
of this history [Schiitt, Scholastik, XII (1937) 284] praises the work highly. 
The Order of Saint Augustine was thoroughly pro-papal and anti-regal in 
the crises between the Church and the Emperors or Kings. Aegidius 
Romanus, James of Viterbo, and the anonymous Augustinus Triumphus were 
the chaspions of the order in the century before Luther; his attitude was 
not by any means that of his Order. 

SprmituaL WritTINGs AND EpucaTion. Priests whe have to do with 
parochial school education and religious who are teachers in all the grades 
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of Catholic education will do well to notice a recent doctorate thesis, written 
by Sister M. Augustine Scheele, O. S. F., for Marquette University. It is 
entitled, Educational Aspects of Spiritual Writings (Saint Joseph Press, 
Milwaukee, xiii, 273, $2:50). Sister M. Augustine deals with three well 
known spiritual writings, The Confessions of Saint Augustine, The Follow- 
ing of Christ and The Spiritual Exercises of Saint Ignatius. Following 
introductory chapters on the spiritual formation of youth and the Christian 
concept of life, there is an analysis of each of the three classics, and a 
detailed study of their educational aspects. The pedagogical considerations 
are concerned with the drives of human behavior, the aims of education, the 
process of Christian living, character education, determination of values, and 
other topics suggested by the study of the respective treatises. The last 
chapter is devoted to a synthesis in which the elements common to the three 
writings are considered, the special techniques which they use, the emphasis 
they put on spiritual formation, and their accent on self-education with the 
help of grace. 

The remarks of the author on the advantages to Catholic education which 
are to be drawn from a greater advertence to the value of these writings are 
pertinent: “Catholic educators, generally speaking, have recognized the need 
of the first point, the spiritual development of man. But what is astonish- 
ing is that they have not availed themselves of the extraordinary and psycho- 
logically sound methods by means of which this spiritual development is 
induced and directed, the method by which thousands have developed into 
persons of character and reached eminent heights of sanctity” (p. 22%). 
Again, after showing that the aims of Catholic education and the aims of the 
three writings have much in common, Sister M. Augustine adds, “We have 
not made use of the technique peculiar to spiritual development. We have 
been satisfied that these aids and guides are methods to be used only by men 
and women living in monasteries and convents” (p. 222). 

The major contribution made by the three classics is summarized as 
follows, 1) God is to be made the supreme motive, the norm of life, and , 
“this highest objective value must be converted into a subjectively experi- 
enced one.” 2) In the three writings one perceives the non-value of sin, the 
positive value of imitating Christ, the personal life-ideal. 3) Knowledge is 
highly valued in the three writings, but it is dynamic, alive and emotionally 
toned. 4) The writings employ various exercises of all the human faculties 
in order to make the mind and heart grasp this practical and effective knowl- 
edge. 5) The writings keep a proper and proportionate place for the imag- 
ination in religious development and life. 6) “An essential condition for 
generating dynamic knowledge, for building values, for spiritual develop- 
ment, and hence for Catholic education, is self-education through the self- 
discovery of truths, self-determination, self-direction, self-motivation, self- 
control, self-discipline, and self-appraisal. . . . As to ways and means of 
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inducing this self-education there are no better suggestions in the wide range 
of our educational literature than The Spiritual Exercises of Saint Ignatius” 
(223-224). 

Finally, a study is made of what is demanded by the purposes of education 
in general and the contribution of the three treatises is summarized. An 
excellent bibliography ends the book; here one might ask that the brief 
analysis of President Hutchins’ The Higher Learning in America indicate 
more accurately the kind of “metaphysics” which the author urged. Again, 
the Following of Christ is cited from the Groote edition, which, since it is 
so recently issued (America Press, 1937) will make reference difficult for 
those who prefer their old well-worn copies. 

Reuicious EpucaTion In America. The Historical Records and Studies 
(Vol. xxxi, 1940, United States Catholic Historical Society, New York) 
devotes some 120 pages to a valuable study made by Sister Mary Christina 
Sullivan, M. A., S. U. S. C., to “Some Non-Permanent Foundations of 
Religious Orders and Congregations of Women in the United States (1793- 
1850).” The author states her purpose in the preface: “Lest those Religious 
women whose foundations were not permanent might be forgotten, the 
present work was undertaken with the object of bringing together the scat- 
tered fragments of their history and of weaving them into a complete pat- 
tern” (p. 8). The story of these foundations is not dry; it is interestingly 
written and as fully documented as available sources allow. 

The first words of the thesis arouse the attention of the reader to a thrilling 
story: “Fire, floods, poverty, lack of subjects, misunderstanding, and even 
persecution were the various causes for the non-permanency of a number of 
Religious foundations within the present limits of the United States. The 
Sisters who made up these organizations endured incredible hardships to 
establish their convents, only to sce them doomed to failure after a short 
while. Some, beginning in another locality, were able to preserve the records 
of their former unsuccessful ventures; others, forced to leave the country, 
left behind them only fragmentary accounts which in some cases are both 
contradictory and confusing, thus contributing to the lack of certain 
knowledge regarding this interesting chapter in the history of the Church 
in the United States. One fact is certain, however, namely, that these 
Religious women worked against insuperable odds to spread the Kingdom of 
Christ in this part of the New World.” 

The account includes the history of six foundations of the Poor Clares, one 
of the Trappistines, three of the Ursulines (one of them, the convent burned 
in Charlestown, Mass.), one of Les Dames de la Retraite, two of the Nuns of 
the Visitation of the Blessed Virgin Mary, one of the Sisters of Saint Joseph 
(Cahokia, abandoned after the Mississippi flood of 1844, as was that of the 
Visitandines at Kaskaskia), and two of the Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. 
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Ruton S. Howexts. His Many Mansions. New York. The Greystone 
Press. 1940. $2.50. 

An introductory chapter assigns the reason which led the author to the 
compilation of this book. After an extensive and unsuccessful search for 
a brief, unbiased presentation of various Christian religions drawn up in 
handy fashion for comparison he determined to produce such a book him- 
self. He does not hesitate to claim, on the title page, that His Many Man- 
sions is “a compilation of Christian Beliefs, illustrated with diagrams of 
the intricate and interesting organizations of the leading Christian Churches 
which have here been condensed for the first time into an authoritative 
and understandable form.” The result is an eminently worthy and useful 
diminutive encyclopaedia of religious knowledge concerning the leading 
Christian Churches. The author lays stress on the difficulty he encountered 
in obtaining authoritative doctrinal statements of the various persuasions 
since in each the diversity of opinions prevalent within the body was 
scarcely less striking than that between the Churches themselves. He writes 
in the introduction, “If one compares the doctrine that the church, as a 
church, subscribes to, with what a great number of people within the 
church actually believe, the difference is astounding.” Yet he has been 
able in each case to assemble generally accepted church doctrine along more 
general lines that may be taken as a fair presentation of the various beliefs. 

A second introductory chapter treats of church organization and gov- 
ernment in general; and a third of the formulation and use of creeds or 
summaries of basic doctrines still largely employed by leading churches. 
Thereafter, in alphabetical order, thirteen leading Christian denominations 
are marshalled before the reader, each chapter modelled on an identical plan. 
After a brief historical sketch a summary of the chief points of doctrine 
is given, together with a minutely elaborated exposition of the organization 
and government of the group in question. One of the notable features of 
the book is the organization diagram which illustrates each chapter and 
which it must have cost no small labor to draw up accurately. The or- 
ganizational data thus collected form perhaps the most distinguished and 
interesting feature of the book. 

In regard to doctrine the reader is more than once advised that differ- 
ing personal points of view are suppressed and only generally admitted 
tenets catalogued. The varying beliefs are thus allowed to present an official 
picture from within the fold, avoiding the danger of distortion by a pos- 
sibly prejudiced outsider. An amazing variety of beliefs thus comes under 
review. The compiler himself cannot refrain from wondering “that there 
are over 200 different churches (U. S. census report) each claiming to be 
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‘Christ’s’ church, and that the Holy Bible is its catalogue and book of 
rules—the same source book for all and yet so many differences.” (p. 12). 
Apparently musing over his title he exclaims in astonishment, “Can they 
all be of God?,” and closes the introductory chapter, not by inviting the 
inquirer to take his choice from amongst this tangle of confessions, but 
with the puzzled query, “WHICH WAY—WHICH ONE?” (small caps his). 
The puzzle finds an obvious answer in the principle of private interpre- 
tation of Sacred Scripture adopted by all the churches except the Catholic, 
a principle which with fatal necessity leads to endless conflict and division. 

The book will be an invaluable aid to the busy professor in his study of 
comparative religions, or in assembling the “adversaries” of any doctrine 
under consideration. It is a welcome contribution to every honest inquirer 
in search not of controversy but of information and first-hand details re- 
garding the multiplicity of Christian religious groups. Any unprejudiced 
student of the kaleidoscopic picture offered in these pages will be more than 
ever convinced of the impossibility of the reunion of Christian religions 
under one standard unless they prepare for sweeping sacrifices. The sac- 
rifices will not be made, for the differences are vast and fundamental, until 
all are willing to return to their Father’s house whence they departed in 
their love of doctrinal independence. 

Even the casual reader will be struck by the overwhelming contrast 
between the Roman Catholic Church, as portrayed by Howells, and all 
other churches without exception in regard to doctrinal uniformity. There 
is amongst Catholics absolute unity of belief in all the dogmas of faith. 
Yet this unity should not be understood as one of mere extrinsic compulsion. 
When we are told that “in its dogmatic system the Roman Catholic Church 
compels her people to believe without question: the dogmas are said to be 
of faith,” (p. 207) the harshness insinuated is non-existent; for no Catholic 
would thus characterize the security and peace he experiences in his reason- 
able submission to a Church that speaks plainly and fearlessly with God's 
authority. Occasionally there are other misleading connotations. Thus to 
say (p. 207) that “by obedience to her a man may be sure he will be saved” 
may imply a degree of security which the Church has positively con- 
demned. Again it is asserted of the Catholic Church that it “can only 
endure within very narrow limits any individual digressions from ordinary 
average piety. On this account it has been subject to more partitions than 
any other church.” Genuine piety within the Church has the most abso- 
lute range, from the Breton peasant variety to the loftiest mysticism. 
When, however, doctrinal digressions seek their justification on the score of 
piety, the Church represses such individualism or excludes recalcitrant 
offenders. One would scarcely designate with propriety the latter procedure 
a partition. A surprising admission is contained in the statement (p. 20) 
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that “following the apostasy and disorganization of the original Church, 
or organization established by Jesus Christ,” attempts were made to formu- 
late summaries of belief. This echo of the modern attempt to reconstruct 
Christian origins on evolutional lines would be rejected as unhistorical and 
destructive of necessary continuity by many churches other than the Catho- 
lic. The work is, however, gratifyingly free from blemishes of this sort as 
the author everywhere aimed at the greatest possible objectivity. 

An insert in the back cover presents a comparative chart of the doctrinal 
position of ten Christian denominations in regard to twenty three funda- 
mental religious questions of basic importance. In perspective one can here 
view at a single glance the varying attitudes of the churches. This com- 
parative chart, checked in each case by a competent authority, is of uncom- 
mon interest and utility, an airview, so to speak, of a vast territory of 
religious thought. Quite naturally in such reduced compass the individual 
elements appear with a minimum of detail, yet the outlines remain suf- 
ficiently sharp and distinct. Undoubtedly in the chart as well as through- 
out the volume a remarkable assemblage of official orthodoxy has been 
presented that does not vouch for actual personal belief of the members of 
any given church. The compiler had early warned us that such would be 
the case. An ever growing number of registered “Christians,” with their 
spiritual shepherds at the head, have extricated themselves from dogmatic 
controversy by cowardly seeking refuge in creedless sentimentalism to 
which they attach the dignified epithet of religious experience. Dr. Edwin 
H. Rian in his outspoken indictment, “The Presbyterian Conflict” (re- 
viewed in THEOLOGICAL SrupiEs, Dec. 1940, 471) tells the tragic story 
of that church’s drift into Modernism, and laments the fact that the same 
sad fate is overtaking the rest of the so-called evangelical churches. They 
are turning their backs on historic Christianity, and preaching the new 
gospel of Modernism. Quite apart from its welcome service to the pro- 
fessor and student of religion, Mr. Howells’ comparative study may inci- 
dentally furnish a salutary check to those who are abetting the crumbling 
of all genuine religious thought in the Christian world. 

A.oysius C. KEMPER, §.]. 


Epwin Lewss. A Philosophy of the Christian Revelation. WHarper and 
Brothers, New York, 1940, xii, 356, $3.00. 

Professor Lewis is the Professor of Systematic Theology and the Philosophy 
of Religion in Drew Theological Seminary. His present work gives every 
evidence of having been thought out thoroughly and of having been written 
after long reflection upon the condition of the religious and irreligious cur- 
rents of our times. The quotations and references show that the reading 
of the author has been very wide, that he has not only drawn from the 
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sources which support his own theological position, but that he has studied 
the ideas of men far less orthodox than himself, and also of those who hold a 
more conservative theological position. In a more fair-minded manner than 
is customary in books dealing with Christianity the writer shows that he is 
familiar with many features of the Catholic view. Implicitly at times the 
reader feels that a call is rising to the author’s lips to urge all who retain a 
belief in the Godhood of Christ to come to the aid of a humanity which is 
suffering the ruin wrought by its own inadequate humanism. 

The aim of Professor Lewis is stated in his Foreword: “It is this situation, 
the aftermath of a sterile humanism, which creates the new interest in the 
question of Revelation. Has the hidden God anywhere lifted the veil? Has 
he made himself known as to what he is, what his purposes are, and how his 
purposes are to be realized, and are we in possession of this knowledge? . . 
the claim is made that the Christian answer subsumes all the rest and corrects 
them. In Jesus Christ, the very fact of him, the preparation for him, what 
he was, what he said, what he did, how he did it, together with all that comes 
to pass where this is taken for truth—in this God stands self-disclossd. So 
runs the Christian claim.” 

A frank stand is taken in defense of the supernatural. Not the least merit 
of the book is the acute way in which the errors and inadequacies of an 
exclusive naturalism are pointed out. Very justly on page 136 the author 
italicizes words which the adverse critics of Christianity would well take to 
their hearts for long pondering. “I¢ (the great bulk of Christian belief) is 
judged by tests which are bound to issue in its rejection.” So true is this 
that one wonders why the naturalists return again and again to the considera- 
tion of a Christianity which is a hollow imposture once judged by their 
anti-supernaturalistic assumptions. There is keenness, too, in Professor 
Lewis’ remark (p. 130) that “so-called ‘original sin’ has for one of its mani- 
festations and evidences not only palpable failure here and there, but also an 
intellectual attitude which will not tolerate that truth which God has re- 
vealed to us about himself. In a word, anti-Christ is not only of the heart 
and will, but also—end perhaps fundementally—of the mind.” Indeed, who 
can doubt that the reprobus sensus (Rom. 1: 28) is abroad, though not in 
the case at hand for the reasons which account for this fact and conclusion in 
the context of Saint Paul? 

With the purpose, outlook and equipment of the writer in mind, the 
reviewer is of the opinion that one may justly demand a more bold apologetic. 
Possibly Professor Lewis felt that he has borne down as heavily upon the 
humanism of our times as could be endured, and that if his plea was to 
reach the hoped-for audience, it had to be measured out in portions fitted 
to the theological 1.Q. of the anti-supernaturalists. Viewed from the angle of 
possible appeal of the work to those whose Christianity is that dessicated and 
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disintegrated relique of a century of destructive Biblical criticism, the book 
should achieve success, and it is to be hoped that the naturalists will not 
only read the arguments, but also save them for reflection beyond the first 
naturalistic impulse to reject them as stodgy and outworn. 

From the viewpoint of the professional theologian there are parts of Pro- 
fessor Lewis’ book which seem lacking in clarity and strength. There is an 
équivoque in the use of the word revelation; there are several senses of this 
word and they should be kept distinct. The Incarnation itself is said to be 
a direct revelation, since it is a self-disclosure of God; but this is not the 
sense of the word which is traditionally used in thevlogy, though obviously 
it may come under the etymological content of the word. Again, in scientific 
theology the natural and supernatural revelations are sharply distinguished 
and the second only is investigated; the study of the first kind belongs to the 
realm of reason, and would have its bearing whether or not God decided 
to intervene with His supernatural message. Finally it would be well also 
not to omit the difference between a supernatural revelation which is made 
through a legate to other men and the revelation made directly to an in- 
dividual. 

These concepts are to be kept sharply distinguished not only for the 
purpose of clear exposition; they are necessary if one is to investigate the 
claims of a revelation upon the minds and wills of destinataries. It seems 
impossible to offer an apologetic for Christianity if it is admitted that 
“What certainty we claim to have grows out of acceptance, not acceptance 
out of certainty.” (p. 99) When acceptance depends on faith, is not 
Professor Lewis to be charged with having a vicious circle in his argumen- 
tation. He puts this difficulty in another form on an earlier page of the 
book: “But if we depend exclusively on Scripture for our knowledge of 
Christ, and then seek in his light to interpret Scripture, we simply move 
in a circle. This circle is broken by a proper appreciation of the signi- 
ficance of Christian experience, of the guidance of the Holy Ghost, and 
of the function of the Church.” (p. 30) The answer does not meet the 
difficulty; each of these three authenticating sources is supernatural, and 
one falls back into the old fallacy of establishing the supernatural by the 
supernatural. It is the understanding of genuine Christian apologetics that 
the bridge from the natural to the supernatural is to be built and tested. 
It is quite obvious that God could have chosen to make His supernatural 
revelation directly to each soul, and that He could have assured each soul 
that it was the voice of God, and not some subjective fancy which 
accounted for the experience. But He chose to deal through spokesmen 
or prophets to whom He gave His message of universal import and obli- 
gation—and principally through His own Son, who was Prophet as well 
as Son of God. Thus, God sought to fend off from men the danger of 
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the subjective, and it is hard to see how a defense of Christian apologetics 
is to be rested on individual experience. 

Professor Lewis uses the word Church in his book and it embraces the 
historical Church from the beginning. At times this word covers too 
much, and does not represent a single unity; it is too amorphous, and at 
times its functions and authority are hazy. It is apparent that in the view 
of the writer the Church is charged with the guardianship of Christian 
revelation. How far this guardianship carries authority with it does not 
seem to be worked out in this book according to the measure of authority 
which Christ gave—and the will of Christ, the Divine Founder, is obviously 
the source and limit of the authority. When the author writes that 
there are evidences that the “Church is again going to school to the 
Holy Spirit,” and that the Church “must learn what its heritage really 
is,” (p. 264), there is an admission that the Church (whatever it is) has 
erred and failed. Furthermore, this Church is to adjust its impact to the 
nature of that which confronts it; “patterns” of thought which did for 
the past will not do now, and yet if we are to follow the author in another 
place (p. 289-290) precision in formulating Christian truths is religious 
rather than scientific, for they can only be suggested. Now since revelation 
is truth conveyed by God to man in the form of statements, this sort of 
thinking seems too much to yield to that very spirit of modernism which 
the author is anxious to oppose. 

The reviewer wishes to share the optimism of Professor Lewis because 
“modernism is no longer in control of the field.” (p. 270) But he is 
unable to do so. Modernism is a hundred-headed hydra; it is an end-product 
of many centuries of disintegration; it is only in the Catholic Church that 
it has been stamped out, and this is not surprising in view of the fact 
that in the theology of this Church very definite investigations are en- 
tered upon by which to determine if Christ wished to found a Church, 
if He did so, what kind of a Church He founded, and what measure of 
authority He gave it. If all these points are matters of history and 
revelation, it is logically considered to be right to find out what God 
said about them and wrong to bother with man-made opinions on them. 

But while there are differences between the theology of Professor Lewis 
and that of the apologetics of the Catholic Church, it can be said that in 
many respects he stands with that Church in opposing the ruin done by 
modernism; his pages, further, ought to carry with those who have had little 
respect for the supernatural. There are pages in this book written with 
great vigor and with keen insight; and it is to be added that the style and 
diction of the book are far beyond the range of its type. 

WruiaM J. McGarry, S.J. 
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AssE Ferm Kiem. The Doctrine of the Trinity. Translated by Daniel 
J. Sullivan, M.A. New York. P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 1940. Octavo. Cloth. 
ix—293. $2.50. 

The book under review is a translation of Abbé Klein’s Le Dieu des 
Chrétiens. Notre Foi en la Trinité, which was published in 1939, by Edi- 
tions Spes, Paris. 

There are three preliminary chapters on the ‘study of mysteries, the 
rational approach to God and the trinitarian idea in non-Christian religions. 
In the remaining thirteen chapters the author traces the revelation of the 
Trinity in the New Testament and its affirmation in early Christian litera- 
ture, discusses each Divine Person in particular, its position in the Trinity 
and its role in the sanctificaton of mankind, and concludes with a dis- 
course on devotion to the Trinity. 

The book is not designed as a scientific treatment of trinitarian doctrine. 
The sole purpose of the author is to present the commonly accepted teach- 
ing on the Trinity in a clear and simple way and to show the connection 
between the dogma of the Trinity and other Christian teachings and 
Christian piety. 

To one who does not already believe in the Trinity and to one who has 
not already a more than average acquaintance with the doctrine this book 
may possibly not prove satisfactory. Such readers may be deterred by the 
uncritical consideration of the foundations of the doctrine or be confused 
by the unusual significance of the terms involved in its exposition and by 
the author’s effort to say much in a short space. In the chapter on proofs 
of reason for the existence of God, there is developed, along with other 
arguments, at least one of questionable validity, namely, that only an in- 
finite object could give to human minds their notion of infinite perfection 
(pp. 23, 34). The chapters treating of the Trinity in the New Testa- 
ment and in early Christian literature consist largely of an accumulation 
of texts, strung hastily together, with scarcely any pause for serious ex- 
amination of the conclusions which may be drawn from them. Although 
several helpful analogies of the Trinity are described, no very clear ex- 
planation is given of such notions as person, procession, relation, when ap- 
plied to the Trinity, and frequent use is made of these notions in the chapters 
discussing the several Persons in the divine nature. Abundance of doctrine 
gives rise to confusion particularly in the chapter on “The Mission of the 
Holy Grost.” In this chapter there is an obscure statement of the effects 
of confirmation (p. 224), an obscure reference of gifts of the Holy Ghost 
to infused contemplation (p. 233) and some confusion of the gifts with 
the Holy Ghost, the uncreated gift (p. 238); nor is it made entirely clear 
whether the Holy Ghost dwells in the souls of all the just or only in very 
perfect ones (p. 238 ff.). 
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Attention may be called to two minor points. 

Should the word, “importance,” in the last line of p. 33, be “impotence”? 
The reviewer, unable to consult the original suspects so. There is a curious- 
ly inaccurate sentence, on p. 117, to the effect that, when a man thinks 
of himself, the being who says “I” is not entirely identical with the one who 
says “me.” 

One who believes in the Trinity and who has some clear knowledge of 
its technical terminology will find no obstacle in this book. Indeed for 
such a reader the author has constructed an admirable treatise, which should 
quicken understanding of the Mystery and its place in the scheme of Chris- 
tian life and which should also enkindle heartfelt devotion. There are in- 
spiring passages on the origin of the Son and the Holy Spirit in the divine 
life; on the outpouring of this triune life, by means of the Incarnation of 
the Word and the Descent of the Holy Spirit, for the redemption and 
sanctification of mankind through the Church, grace and the sacraments; 
and on the character of Christian worship, once it has been understood 
that its supreme object is this Trinity of Persons in one God. The believ- 
ing and instructed reader will perceive more clearly why the Trinity is the 
basis of all Christian doctrine, will realize more profoundly what it means 
to be baptized in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost, and will be lifted up with firm desire to live in the way which leads 
to the vision of their undivided glory. Francis L, SHEERIN, S.J. 


Epwarp Rocwie Harpy, Jr. Militant In Earth—Twenty Centuries of 
the Spread of Christianity. New York. Oxford University Press. xii—255. 
$3.00. 

Dr. Hardy attempted a very difficult task in summarizing 1900 years 
of history within 255 pages. He has succeeded in conveying the impression 
that Christianity has weathered many terrifying storms within and with- 
out, yet shows a vigor at the present time which ought to command the 
attention of many individuals who think that such an extraordinary 
phenomenon carries little or no significance for this very brave, pagan 
world. The intensification of Christian life in our day in spite of political 
and economic apostasy from Christian principles in every once Christian 
nation is the single hope in a world that is devouring itself. Christianity 
has demonstrated its power to survive which no other institution on earth 
has shown. 

The story of Christian endurance is a grand story in spite of the deep 
shadows and sorrows that fill its long life. In most instances the author 
has passed a fair and studied judgment. There are little points to which 
a Catholic would be forced to object for the sake of complete truth but 
it does not seem worth while to indicate them. It is sufficient to remark 


that they exist. 
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When so many Christian preachers are predicting 2 downfall of Chris- 
tianity if Nazism triumphs, it is good to see that the author closes on a 
note of hope and assurance in the survival of Christianity no matter what 
the nations of the world do to one another. History and the promise of 
Christ warrant such assurance. E. L. Murpny, S.J. 


THe Letrers oF Saint Bonirace. Translated with an Introduction 
by Ephraim Emerton, Late Winn Professor of Ecclesiastical History, Har- 
vard University. (Records of Civilization: Sources and Studies, No. 31.) 
New York. Columbia University Press. 1940. pp. 204. $3.00. 

Dr. Ephraim Emerton prepared this translation of the Letters of St. 
Boniface and wrote the Introduction. After his death, the manuscript was 
entrusted to Professor George La Piana whose editorial work consisted in 
some slight changes in the Introduction, such revision of the translation 
as seemed imperative, and the compilation of a bibliography. The text used 
by Dr. Emerton was that of Michael Tangl in the Monumenta Germaniae 
historica, Berlin, 1916. A few ‘etters there published were, however, omit- 
ted since they have no reference to the great bishop. There is an index. 

The translation, although not always literal, is faithful to the sense of 
the text. In interpreting difficult passages, Dr. Emerton seems to follow 
leading historians but he gives no explanation of his choices. A commentary 
would, as Professor Evans suggests in the Foreword, have improved the 
volume and added to its usefulness. The letters are of course of capital 
importance and this first complete English translation must be applauded. 

In the Introduction the problem of the clash between Anglo-Saxon and 
Celtic missionaries is handled discreetly but a somewhat novel view of 
Boniface’s relations with the papacy is advanced. The saint’s identification 
with Rome is called the keynote of all his action. But because he differed 
with the supreme pontiff on minor points, because he received instructions 
from England as well as from Rome, and because when accusing King 
Ethelbald he makes no mention of Rome either as authority or judge, Dr. 
Emerton thinks that Boniface’s loyalty to the Roman system was “not so 
much an abstract sentiment as a necessary adjunct to successful missionary 
effort.” 

In view of the words and the actions of Boniface, the problem thus 
obscurely raised seems to chercher midi 4 quatorze heures. If the careful 
weighing of the passages in question were to prove this surmise correct, 
another interesting example of the influence of anti-Roman sentiment would 
be uncovered and light would be thrown on the rejection of the Catholic 
interpretation of important passages in the writings of St. Ignatius of 
Antioch and St. Irenaeus. E. A. Ryan, S.J. 
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Léon Poutiot, S.J. Etude sur les Relations des Jésuites de la Nouvelle- 
France (1632-1672) (Collection des Studia dirigée par les Péres de la Com- 
pagnie de Jésus 4 Montréal) Montreal. Paris, Desclée de Brouwer & Cie. 
1940. ix—319. 

In 1632 there appeared at Paris a slender duodecimo volume which 
initiated a movement of considerable importance. Each year of the next 
forty saw a similar volume and when in 1673 none appeared, great were 
the regrets and many the surmises as to the demise of the undertaking. The 
“Relations” had become an institution with all classes of France. Not until 
a century and a half later was the real reason for suspending publication 
revealed to the public. Yet by the time the printing ceased, solid results 
had been attained beyond the securing of a reading public. In the course 
of years an inspiration had gone out from these simple straightforward 
narratives that had produced missionary vocations in number, had brought 
about radical changes in missionary methods, had even led to the founda- 
tion of a city that was to serve missionary purposes. However, strange to 
say, this unique series for a long time was little known on this side of the 
Atlantic and even in Europe gradually came to be forgotten. Less than a 
century ago interest began to revive and men became aware of the literary 
and historical treasure that lay buried here. First Canada, then the United 
States produced excellent editions that made the work available for wider 
circles. 

The work now under review is a scholarly and critical study of the 
Jesuit Relations. In three parts of unequal dimensions it treats of the nature 
and history of the collection, its contents, its influence. The second part, 
being a topical summary of the matter contained in the volumes, occupies 
about two thirds of the study. Throughout there is a thorough and careful 
documentation; but these notes are all assembled at the end of the volume 
thus rendering it somewhat difficult to follow. The typographical work is 
excellent. 

The first part carefully describes both the nature of the Relations and 
the scope of the author’s undertaking. It introduces us to the ideological 
origin of the Relations, their antecedents and their purpose. As far as 
could be determined the authors of the single volumes as well as their 
characteristics are given. Missionaries in the field, the superior of the Cana- 
dian mission itself or someone delegated by him, the provincial at Paris 
or an editor named by him, all had a share in the finished product as it 
appeared in print. Each volume is therefore a composite and that in vary- 
ing proportions. It is meant to convey to the reader information on the 
progress and conditions of the work among the savages of New France 
and this in a manner that will elicit interest. As historical sources, there- 
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fore, these volumes are originals of the first rank within the field which 
they claimed to treat. Note is taken also of some criticisms and objections 
that have been made on this score and these are carefully evaluated. As 
religious literature the accounts found a fertile field as the wonderful re- 
vival of Catholic life in France was in full flow at the time of cheir pub- 
lication. 

The suppression of the Relations came as a result of a controversy be- 
tween the Holy See and the French government after the issuance of the 
decree Creditae nobis caelitus in 1673. There was a question regarding 
jurisdiction at stake, not anything about the Relations themselves. It is 
agreeable to note that Catholic historians of the United States first aroused 
new interest in the work as a source: Dr. E. B. O’Callaghan in 1847 and 
J. G. Shea in 1858. Fr. Pouliot has words of high praise both for the 
editorial and the typographical work of the edition and translation issued 
at Cleveland, Ohio (The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents, 73 vols.) 
It may be noted that his study does not include all the materials of this 
publication. 

The second and by much the largest part of the book gives a topical 
summary of matters treated in the accounts. Besides purely religious mat- 
ters, such as conversions, questions of vocation and missionary training and 
methods, there are also many points of interest regarding the condition 
and history of the civil government of the colony, its resources, means 
of communication, prospects and related matters. The exact references 
given throughout both to the Quebec edition (1858) and that of Thwaites 
will prove a very valuable aid for any one desiring to pursue the study of 
any topic in detail. Among such we might mention the first-hand accounts 
of the early martyrdoms, the foundation of the first religious institutes of 
religious women in these parts, the first wonderful flowerings of the mystical 
life here, the founding of the city of Montreal. 

This careful and balanced study will serve as a useful introduction and 
guide to anyone wishing to make a study of the Relations or to gather 
materials on special matters. It can be used together with the three volumes 
of indexes joined to the edition of Thwaites. Fr. Pouliot states his purpose 
in these fine words: “Nous écrivons avec le seul but de souligner l’excep- 
tionelle richesse d’un des monuments les plus précieux de notre histoire 
religieuse.” AucustIn C. Wann, S.J. 


Dom AELRED GraHaM. The Love of God. New York. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1940. xiii—252. $2.50 

The atmosphere of genuine humility and a strong desire to help the chil- 
dren of God in their understanding of themselves which pervades the In- 
troduction to this book removes it from the realm of controversy. The 
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author’s readiness to admit that there are two sides to certain questions 
in Spiritual Theology makes it clear that his purpose is not to impose dog- 
matically upon his readers one side rather than another. Devotion to one 
opinion has not led him into the mistake of disproportion in the argumen- 
tative pleadings for probabilities as sometimes happens in theoretical works. 

Some may be led astray by the title into believing that this is a book 
which will set the heart on fire with the language of love or a book which 
proposes an easy way to come to the love of God. Such an understanding 
of the title would be wrong; and yet the title is happily chosen since it 
epitomizes the life of the Christian according to the first and greatest 
commandment. It is not a devotional book in the usual sense of that word 
in which emotional appeal abounds. It is a treatise on the spiritual life and 
Dom Graham has adhered admirably to the goal which he set himself-—an 
exposition of the theology of supernatural life according to the Summa 
Theologica of St. Thomas. Prospective readers, and I hope they will be 
many, should be reminded immediately that this is not just another transla- 
tion of parts of the Summa; it is not a translation at all, but a modern 
and real commentary in the fine tradition of such commentaries. The 
skeleton palpable beneath the treatment is revealed truth, “viewed through 
the glass of the Summa,” and we need that assurance in a subject where 
personal opinion alone would make us hesitate. It is a treatise that is vi- 
brant, however, with that inspiration which is always found in the under- 
standing of the magnificence of the exalted truths of Christian life. Pius 
XI in his Encyclical on the Priesthood, Ad Catholici Sacerdotii in reference 
to the virtues of the priest wrote, “The piety of which we speak is not 
that false piety, light and superficial, which is pleasant but does not nourish; 
excites but does not sanctify. We understand that solid piety which, not 
subject to the ceaseless fluctuations of sentiment, is founded upon the 
principles of secure doctrine and is formed of salutary convictions.” It is 
for the growth of such godliness that this book is designed. 

There are better treatises on particular phases of the spiritual life and the 
author admits that. He makes no pretense of having done the best possible 
work. This is a comprehensive view of Christian life, its nature, its goal, 
the means to be used, its realization in perfection; its origins, sources of 
growth and actual living. The work is divided into four sections each 
of which has three subdivisions. The first section, The Nature of Love, is 
divided into parts which discuss The One Who Is Loved, The One Who 
Loves and The Love Itself. The second section on The Conditions of Love 
has these subdivisions, Knowledge, Drawing Near to God, Unworldiness. 
The third section treats of the Expression of Love as it is found in Prayer, 
Self-abnegation and Action. The last section gives the Effects of Love in 
The Presence, Union and The Mind of Christ. 
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The book is pertinent for its sane and studied reference to the context 
of modern life. Some might think from the headings that it is a purely 
speculative work; no, it is real and actual with reflections on such things 
as modern education, art, sex, the problem of evil which so tortures the 
minds of some at the present time, the dangers of Catholic Action that is 
just action, a discussion of the Liturgical movement and the excesses, the 
necessity of stable and traditional thinking on the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body with the dangers of misunderstanding and error through exaggeration. 

It contains the Catholic, and therefore the true, view of life with all its 
grand possibilities which can be realized only if they are known. Few 
would doubt that there is an appalling ignorance of the purposes of life in 
the minds of men who are supposed to be the leaders of men and there is 
a complaint, too, about the lack of knowledge on the part of the faithful 
with regard to the intimate nature of Christian life. Many of the laity 
and not a few priests must confess to an insufficient view of supernatural 
life which is responsible perhaps for so much discouragement and shallow- 
ness and inconsistency. Dom Graham tries to make up for that deficit by 
offering a complete view of the theology of supernatural life. We can 
appreciate and penetrate the subtle dangers to Christian life inherent in the 
trends of our times only if we understand the deep and profound nature 
of the life that has been given to us. We can direct and order the lives of 
others and our own only when we know the objective and apparatus of 
Christian living. There can be no question of the benefit of such a book 
for priests who must be interested in spiritual life. The author feels that 
the laity too is part of his audience. Much of it will be highly profitable 
to them but without some introduction into or background of philosophy, 
the metaphysics, inevitable in such a work, will be very difficult if not 
impossible reading. But this is limited principally to the first part of the 
book. Infused contemplation can discover much that is to our advantage 
in a knowledge of the spiritual life, but I question whether the space given 
to it is wholly necessary: The opposition that might be made to individual 
points would be out of place since they do not affect the general reliability 
of the work. The book is recommended to all who would gain a deeper 
understanding of the theology of Christian life. 

Some may criticize the lack of an index but the table of contents gives 
a very detailed summary of each chapter. The references to the Summa 
are adequately supplied by footnotes. E. L. Murpny, S.J. 


H. MicHext, M.A. The Economics of Ancient Greece. New York. 


Macmillan. 1940. 415 pp. $4.00. 
The author, professor of Political Economy in McMaster University, 


Hamilton, Ontario, has written a work, excellently documented and di- 
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gested, concerning the economics of the classical period of ancient Greece. 
The treatment of the Hellenistic period is not covered in the survey which 
ends at the conquests of Alexander. Directly, therefore, in this work the 
topics which are dealt with are not of interest for the student of the origins 
of Christianity. However, its value should not go without notice; it is 
an intimate description of the times which preceded and prepared for the 
Greek world into which the Gospel of Christ came, and in many respects 
the customs and culture did not essentially change. Hence, there is advan- 
tage in knowing that in this book many fine things are said and situations 
well portrayed which concern agriculture, commerce, industry and finance. 
Especially of importance are the chapters on labor and the poor and the 
sections of the book concerned with the slaves; for it was from the poor 
and the slaves of the later Empire that Christianity enrolled so many. 
Moreover, on reading this book the broad pyramid of Greek culture is 
seen and also the reasons can be discerned why the description of the later 
paganism by Saint Paul in Romans | is historically correct. J. P. 


MARTYROLOGIUM ROMANUM. Gregorii Papae XIII jussu editum Urbani 
VIII et Clementis X auctoritate recognitum ac deinde anno MDCCXLIX 
Benedicti XIV opera ac studio emendatum et auctum. Editio III Taurinen- 
sis juxta typicam propriis recentium sanctorum officiorumque elogiis ex- 
pletam. Domus Editorialis Marietti. Taurini. Romae. MCMXXXIX. 

In type large and convenient in spacing for public reading, this new 
edition of the martyrology in Latin is published by permission of Cardinal 
Fossati of Turin, which was given April 10, 1939. The permission is printed 
entire at the forefront of the book, and is followed by the text of the decree 
of January 11, 1922, approving a new edition of the martyrology, and 
making it supersede all previous editions, which, however, may be used until 
worn out, providing that for public recitation, at least, the newer eulogies 
be properly inserted. 

The several indices to the martyrology make the book a good reference 
volume. Besides an Index Sanctorum and an Index Festorum, there is also 
an Index Locorum, much ampler than the others, for under the name of each 
place indicated there is enumerated a list of all the saints who in any way 
in the body of the martyrology are mentioned in connection with it; also the 
day or days on which the saint is named and any other items of information 
which have appeared at all in the text of the work. Rome has eight pages, 
double-columned, all to itself; America has one fourth of a column, with 
the notation, v. Indos occidentales, v. Carthaginem Novam. 

In the book is printed Cardinal Baronius’ Tractatio de Martyrologio 
Romano; rubrics for recitation of the martyrology are here also, and a 
Tractatus de Pronunciatione Lunae. C. BERNHARDT, S. J. 














